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THE TWO CONVENTIONS. 


There is a remarkable similarity 
between the two great political con- 
ventions held this year, one in Chi- 
cago and the other in Baltimore. The 
organization of each was in the hands 
of its national committee, selected 
four years ago, and in each of which 


there was about the same majority of 
conservatives. These committees 
made up the temporary roll and nom- 
inated the temporary chairman. In 
each case a conservative or standpat 
chairman was nominated, and in con- 
tested cases the preference was given 
to standpat claimants. In each case 
the temporary chairman nominated 
was elected, and by about the same 
majority. 

In each case the progressives had 
a leader of superior ability, Roosevelt 
in Chicago, Bryan in Baltimore. Each 
of -nese leaders made his fight on 
lim 3 that seemed to him best. Roose 
vet made his fight on the ground that 
deicgates from various states, ninety- 
two in number, were not entitled to 
sea’s in the convention. Bryan made 
his fight on the ground that the ninety 











delegates in the New York delega- 
tion were not the representatives of 
the people, but were controlled abso- 
lu‘ely by predatory wealth. 


Roosevelt failed; Bryan succeeded. 
an had this decided advantage. He 
> not a candidate for chairman un- 
made so during the convention. 
seveit was a candidate for nomi- 
»n; Bryan was not. So desirous 
e average American for politicat 
srment that he attributes a self- 
motive to any man who advocates 
rm, if success means his personal 
terment. As Bryan had declined 
be a candidate, his position could 
+ be regarded as selfish, and fie suc- 
-d in naming his candidate: ap- 
r illustration of the fact that if a 
wants to be a reformer in poli- 
s. he must not be a candidate for 
e. The people must see clearly 
t he has nothing to gain, but every- 
gz to lose. ané .ence is working for 
welfare of his country. 
4s a result, both parties have been 
badly shaken up, and neither can be 
in the future what it was except in 
name. The progressives in the repub- 
lican party failed temporarily; in the 
democratic party they have succeeded 
temporarily. The battle is not over, 
and will not be until the sheep are 
separated from the goats, or, if you 
prefer, the goats from the sheep. 
Eventually we shall have a pro- 
gressive party and a _ conservative 
party; and it will be well for the coun- 
try if names are chosen that indicate 
their object. The country needs both 
—but real progress will halt till a 
complete separation of these two ele 
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ments in the present political parties 
takes place. 

The democrats have named the 
- strongest man in their list of candi- 
dates. It is not to be expected, human 
nature being what it is, that the in- 
terests which Bryan so fiercely de- 
nounced will give the candidate their 
cordial support; nor is it reasonable 
to suppose that the progressives in 
the republican party will give their 
full suport to the candidate of their 
party, whose nomination they believe 
to be tainted with fraud. The fight in 
both parties between the progressives 
and the conservatives is to control the 
political machinery and thus secure 
the votes of that large class of men 
who find it easier to vote for a name 
rather than take the trouble to have 
any real political convictions of their 
own. 





COMMUNITY OR SOCIAL CENTERS. 


The greatest drawback to agricul- 
ture in the Mississippi valley is the 
lack of a community or social center, 
where farmers and their wives, their 
sons and aughters, can gather for 
amusement or recreation or for the 
discussion of topics that particularly 
interest them. The farmer's life has 
much that is peculiar to itself. No 
other class of people of which we have 
any knowledge have so much in com- 
mon, and yet no other class of people 
are as devoid of a community life. 

Farmers may not all grow the same 
kind of crops, or have the same inter- 
ests in detail; but they are all fnter- 
ested in maintaining soil fertility, in 
increasing to the greatest possible de- 
gree the productiveness of their 
farms. Generally they grow largely 
the same crops. All of them who are 
really farming grow live stock; and 
while the varieties and breeds and 
specific uses may be different, they all 
require a balanced ration and well ven- 
tilated shelter. The interests of all 
farmers are therefore really the same, 
and are not the interests of the town 
people. 

Town people are interested in the 
prosperity of the farmer simply be- 
cause his prosperity is closely linked 
up with theirs, and therefore there is 
necessity for promoting the very best 
of feeling. The townsman has no par- 
ticular interest in the farmer’s meth- 
ods, however; nor does he as a rule 
understand the farmer’s life. Hence 
if farming is to reach the highest de- 
gree of prosperity, the farmers must 
in some way get together; and in or- 
der to get together there must be a 
social community center. That cen- 
ter must be either the rural church or 
the rural school. 

If the pastor and members of the 
country church will once grasp the 
idea that if it is to be successful, it 
must do community service, there will 
be little trouble in making the rural 
church a community center. The 
trouble is that pastors and members 
have not grasped this fundamental 
idea. They regard the church as 
erected and maintained for the benefit 
of its members. No man who lives 
for himself alone can be a very big 
man, and no church can be really 
prosperous if it lives mainly for itself. 
To be useful either as churches or as 
individuals, we must render a service 
to our neighbors in the community. 
Every country church ought to have 
a sign up, indicating that it is a com- 
munity center, and that it holds its 
services for the community. Insofar 
as churches grasp this fundamental 
and truly Christian idea, will they be 
able to make themselves into com- 
munity centers. 

Where the church fails to do this, 
it is possible to make the district 
school or the most central school in 
the township a community center. 
The University of Wisconsin is now 
making an effort to introduce this idea 
into the schools of that state. This 
was to be expected, because the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is foremost in 
about everything that tends to the in- 
tellectual and social well-being of the 
people of that state. This movement 
is not confined to Wisconsin, however. 
Here and there we find that farmers, 
feeling the necessity for a social cen- 
ter, have settled upon the school- 
house. 

The schoolhouse should not be used 
for teaching and studying alone. This 
teaching is necessarily individualistic. 
The pupils must look to the teacher 
and be guided by her. There is no 
reason, however, why the schoolhouse 





should not be made social as well as 





individual. There are various things 
for which it has always been used 
more or less, and can still be used; 
for example, as a place for political 
meetings, a place for singing schools, 
spelling matches, lyceums, debates. 

If properly surrounded, it can be 
used as a place for picnics and other 
social gatherings. Farmers are begin- 
ing to realize that their interests are 
not altogether or even mainly in the 
towns. That they are beginning to 
realize this is seen from the fact that 
in some townships farmers are ar- 
ranging, sometimes in connection with 
the schoolhouse, sometimes entirely 
separate, for picnic grounds, a place 
where concerts can be held, a place 
where, on payment of a reasonable 
fee, any person or any community 
that wants to have a social gathering 
of any kind, can find all the conven- 
iences of facilities for a picnic or oth- 
er gathering. 

All this indicates that farmers are 
beginning to see the necessity for get- 
ting together and developing their so- 
cial life. This is vital; for the boys 
and girls do not leave the farm as a 
rule because of the hard work. Thev 
are used to that, and it really does not 
seem especially hard to them, pro- 
vided they have a fair amount of rec- 
reation. They leave the farm mainly 
because there is no social life, or rath- 
er, because of the apparent social op- 
portunities of the city. Provide social 
life in farming communities, and we 
will not have the drift to the town of 
young people, upon whose retention 
on the farms depends the very pros- 
perity of the nation. For, as we have 
often pointed out, if we are to have 
any increase of production, we must 
have more help; that help must be 
skilled labor; and that skill can be 
obtained only on the farm, and only 
when the boy or girl is young. Self- 
interest, therefore, requires that the 
farmer give serious consideration to 
this idea of a social center some- 
where—at the community church or 
schoolhouse, or else on grounds often 
separate and _ distinct from both 
—where the young people and the old 
people can get together. 





A WHEAT PEST. 


We have received samples of wheat 
from various sections, some of them 


from sections in which winter wheat 
has not been grown heretofore, show- 
ing damage from a small worm 
which works in the stalk, and 
many inquiries as to how to prevent 
them in the future. We have them on 
two of our farms, though the damage 
is not serious. It is not noticeable in 
early sown wheat, but quite notice 
able in that which was own late. We 
noticed them in our neighbors’ fields, 
but always in the late sown wheat. 

We have not been able to -identify 
this pest, nor to determine whether 
the winged insects that are found in 
infested fields are the mature form of 
the larvae which is doing the damage, 
or whether they are a parasite of this 
insect. In addition to the Hessian fly 
there are three or four insects which 
affect the stalk of growing wheat. 
They are the grain flies, the joint 
worms, the wheat straw worm and the 
wheat saw-fly borer. We have not 
been able to absolutely identify this 
insect as any one of these, but prob- 
ably it is one of them or closely re- 
lated. 

Now as to prevention in the future: 
The farmer has the satisfaction of 
knowing that nature, or rather the 
God who is behind nature, has always 
taken measures to prevent undue mul- 
tiplication of insect pests, provided 
farmers obeyed His laws in following 
a system of rotation. If the farmers 
in any community or in any state de- 
vote a large area of their farms to 
any one crop year after year, so that 
it becomes a one-crop section, insects 
will multiply to a dangerous and fre- 
quently alrming extent. This is the 
penalty put upon us for not adopting 
a rotation, and we have no reason to 
kick. We should simply take our 
medicine and mend our ways. 

Furthermore, nearly every insect 
pest has its parasite. When they mul- 
tiply to too great an extent, the para- 
site appears and checks their growth. 
The Hessian fly, for example, will in- 
crease for three or four years, and 
about the time it is ready to wipe out 
the crop, a parasite appears in great 
numbers, lays its eggs in the pupa or 
fiaxseeds, and the flaxseed develops 
a parasite. So K is with the aphides, 








cs 
or what was known as the grep bu 
which threatened the entire heat = 
dustry of the west a few years ago. 
because, for climatic reasons existing 
that year, it could develop thirty > 
forty days in advance of the para. 
sites. We have no doubt that this 
new insect will have its parasite if 
not now, then in the near future. We 
have faith that the good Lord will 
take care of that. 

In the meantime, there is something 
to do. We noticed in our ow; fields 
that there is no damage at al! where 
the seed was sown at the proper time 
on well-prepared soil that was suffi. 
ciently fertile to push the plant for. 


ward rapidly. We noticed that it wag 
most abundant on thin soils where 
the seed was planted late, as farmers 


were compelled to plant much of their 
wheat last year. Therefore, while thig 
pest seems to have developed, no 
doubt through favorable climatic con. 
ditions, over a large territory, the 
one thing to do is to have your land 
rich, sow your wheat at the proper 
time, which varies with latitude. Ip 
that case there will be little danger 
to the next crop. i 

The damage is not great, so far as 
we know, except in late sown wheat. 
The greatest damage we have seen is 
about one-fourth; and in most fields, 
if it were not for the white heads that 
betray the presence of the insect, the 
farmer would scarcely know there had 
been an enemy at work. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE STRAW. 


An Iowa correspondent asks us in 
substance whether, if he plowed his 
oats ground as soon as possible after 
harvest, then returns the straw to the 
land and then disks it in good shape, 
this would be as good as manure, and 
would maintain soil fertility. 

It would be manure as far as it 
goes, but it will not maintain soil fer. 
tility. It would simply restore to the 
land the portion of the mineral and 
vegetable matter that was removed 
by the straw. The largest and most 
valuable part would be that removed 
by the grain sold off the place. 

Furthermore, it would not as a rule 
be practicable. It is very difficult to 
scatter straw, and in a windy country 
or season, it would not stay where it 
was deposited. It would be much bet- 
ter than burning it, however. 

A better way, if there is no other 
use for the straw, is to convert it into 
manure, and then haul out the ma- 
nure. There is really no other way 
known to man of restoring soil fertil- 
ity than by returning to the soil what 
you take from it, in some form or oth- 
er, and preferably in the most prac- 
tical form. You can not maintain your 
supply of the mineral elements—pot- 
ash and phosphorus—without return- 
ing in some form the potash and phos- 
phorus removed in the grain. You 
can increase the nitrogen measurably 
by growing leguminous crops. You can 
increase the supply of vegetable mat- 
ter by theu se of barnyard manure, 
and by growing crops and turning 
them under, as, for example, plowing 
under clover or buckwheat. You can, 
by the application of decemposing 
vegetable matter, hasten the libera- 
tion of the plant food in the soil, pot- 
ash and phosphorus. You can to some 
extent render this more available by 
the use of lime. 

There are a good many things hard 
to understand in this world of fertiliz- 
ers, but the above, we think, is clearly 
within the comprehension of any man. 

The practice of burning straw is 
wasteful in the extreme. The soil 
needs that vegetable matter as well 
as the mineral elements which it con- 
tains. The practice of stacking ‘he 
straw. and scattering it in the winter, 
so that it may get the rain and rot, 
and then hauling it out, is laborious. 
The practice of baling it and sending 
it off the farm simply hastens soil ex- 
haustion. 

The best use that can be made of 
straw is to stack it and feed it to cat- 
tle. Oat straw is very fair feed. The 
waste and the coarser straws can be 
used as absorbents of the liquid por 
tions of the manure in the stable. This 
involves some kind of live stock farm- 
ing; but the sooner we get our minds 
settled on engaging in some kind of 
live stock farming that meets our re 
quirements, or, rather, the require 
ments of which we can meet, the bet- 
te it will be not merely for the indi- 
vidual farmer, but for the whole agrr 
tuitural community, 
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~ HOW TO WEAR OUT A FARM. 


Our readers present so many very 
difficult problems requiring study, re- 
search and drawing on long experi- 
ence, that we like, once in a while, to 
take an easy one, just to rest our- 
selves. When someone writes us to 
know how to get rid of Canada this- 
tes, quack grass or squirrel-tail, how 
to persuade his neighbors to drag the 
roads, how to cure clover sickness in 
the land, poll evil in horses, conta- 
gious abortion in cattle, sheep or hogs, 
we have to do a lot of thinking. 

When a man asks us how to reclaim 

a worn-out farm, we realize that he 

has a big job on his hands, and we 

also have a big job if we are to do 
him any good. ‘Therefore, we like, 
once in a while, instead of showing 
how to build up, to warn him how he 

will destroy. e 

To wear out a farm in the quickest 
possible time, you should grow grain 
altogether, and rigidly exclude grass. 
Put it in corn one year, two years, 
three years, four years, five years; 
and When the corn root worm and the 
corn root louse will not let you grow 
corn any longer, put it in oats till you 
kill the little rascals out by starvation. 
Then go back to corn, and rotate corn 
and oats, with an occasional crop of 
wheat. This will expedite the wear- 
ing out of the farm. 

When you have worn out the vege- 
table fiber, you will find that the land 
will wash nicely, and keep on wash- 
ing, run away from you as if it were 
ashamed to be owned by a poor farm- 
er and trying to get into the posses- 
sion of someone who knows how to 

: take care of it. In order to grow grain 
* you will, of course, need to have some 
horses, and there will be some ma- 
' nure; but don’t haul it out. Be careful 
} not to do that. It would keep the soil 
from washing. It would make your 
+ neighbors wonder what is the matter 
* with that particular piece of land, and 
* you would have to answer questions. 
> Don’t haul out the manure. Keep it 
} asa place to breed flies. It will be ex- 
cellent for this purpose in the sum- 
mer. If your wife makes you haul it 
out, and you do it for shame’s sake, 
® Tet it lie as long as possible. Let the 
' rains wash out the soluble portions. 
t + When you plow, don’t plow too deep, 
* and plow always to the same deonth, 
- except as you are obliged to go a little 
# deeper on account of the top soil be- 
‘ ing washed away. By plowing it shal- 
+ Jow, you will diminish the water-hold- 
* ing capacity of the land, the upper 
portion will become soluble all the 
. Quicker, and wash away the faster. 
‘By plowing always to the same depth, 


; you will form a plow-pan so hard that 


the water does not readily get through 


Ht, and this again will facilitate wash- 
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+ ‘sections of the prairie states. 


; ing. 


Now, if our readers will follow this 


' Method intelligently, they will soon 


‘twear out the farm, even if it is level 
‘prairie land, and as rich as the best 
It will 


* take a little longer if your land is 
f 
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level, still longer if it is naturally very 
rich; but if you will keep on in this 
Way, you will succeed in wearing it 
out. 

In doing so, of course you will wear 
out your own life and disgust your 
boys and girls with the farm. You 
will make your wife wish she had 
never married you. You will make 
your neighbors complain that your 
farm has become a pest to the neigh- 
borhood on account of its weed pro- 
duction. For weeds will grow on very 
poor land. They will grow, in fact, 
Wherever they have a chance to grow; 
and no matter how carefully you farm, 
you will have weeds, and plenty of 
them. The less grain and grass you 
grow, the more weeds you will have. 
You will have weeds that poison the 
land. For no matter what the scien- 
lists say, we still believe that there 
are weeds that poison the land and 
render it unfit for producing good 
crops. 

Now if you want to build up your 
land, suppose you do exactly the re- 
verse. As soon as possible adopt a 
rotation. Let that rotation contain 
clover of some kind. The rotation 
should depend on where you live, what 
kind of land you have, what your 
tastes are, what you grow best be- 
cause you like the growing of it best. 
In the praire states, it will be a rota- 
tion of corn, followed in some sections 
by winter wheat, in others by oats or 
Spring wheat, with clover and timothy 
sown every time you sow small grain 
of any kind, 





GROWLERVILLE 


You need not look for this town on 
the map, for you will not find it on any 
map of any state in the Union. The 
growler is so disagreeable to every 
person except himself that no one 


would think of naming even a cross- 
roads postoffice after him. Neverthe- 
less, if you want to find the growler, 
you will not have far to go. You can 
find him, if you like that sort of com- 
pany, anywhere. 

You can find him in the open coun- 
try, with its broad prairies, its fields 
now waving with golden grain, its 
rank, lush pastures with cows half 
hidden by the grass, chewing their 
cuds in sweet contentment, its lambs 
chasing each other up and down the 
dry slough, or jumping in the gambols 
from logs and stones or even ant-hills. 
You can find him where the thrush 
sings its sweetest song in the hedges, 
and the cheerful “Bob White” calls 
from the fence post, or the woodpeck- 
er announces from the roof or a dead 
tree trunk that he is the happiest of 
beings in a happy world. 

Even here you will sometimes find 
a farmer, made in the image of God, 
who will say: “I hope my son will 
never have to moil and toil as I have 
done,” and the wife whom he has 
chosen for a helpmeet saying: “I am 
sure I don’t want my daughter to mar- 
ry a farmer and have to be the slave 
that I have been.” The sons and the 
daughters hear, and inwardly resolve 
that they will seek the easy and com- 
fortable life of the city. You conclude 
that the growler is not only located 
in the country, but everywhere in the 
country, where the sun shines and the 
birds sing and nature rejoices. 

You will also find him in the city, 
and in every part of it. Go out on the 
avenues of our cities, where men live 
in palatial homes, where, without re- 
gard to expense, everything is secured 
that paelses the eye and refined tastes, 
where cultivated men and women con- 
gregate far from the common crowd, 
and you will find the growler in the 
palace. The good woman complains 
of the utter impossibility of securing 
capable hired held, of the insolence of 
dependents. You will hear the hus- 
band uttering much the same com- 
plaint. He will tell you of the unreli- 
abilty of labor. He will tell you of the 
ambition of the rich to emulate the 
richer, of those in moderate circum- 
stances to emulate the rich, and of the 
poor to emulate those in moderate 
circumstances. 

If you go among the toilers, you will 
find the growler. No matter how 
much the wages may be advanced, 
they will tell you that the capitalist 
has unloaded his burdens upon the 
community and increased the cost of 
living, leaving him no better off than 
he was before. You will find labor 
growling about the oppression of cap- 
ital, and capital growling over the in- 


solent demands of labor. If you find 
a farmer boy on the street car as mo- 
torman oar conductor, and get into 
friendly relations with him, he will 
tell you that easy as his life seems, 
it’s a dog’s life, that his wages are in- 
sufficient, that a strike is liable to 
throw him out at any time, that a 
change in the management is liable 
to endanger his position, and that, do 
the best he can, he barely makes a liv- 
ing. He will tell you that he wishes 
he had never left the farm. 

In fact, you will find in all these 
classes of people a longing to have a 
farm of their own. The rich get as 
much of the country in their lives as 
possible; and the poorer classes com- 
plain that it is impossible to raise 
children in health and comfort in the 
city. 

About the only people we find who 
don’t growl are the newsboys on the 
streets and the foreigners who do the 
manual work in the city streets and 
on the railroads. This is probably 
putting it a little too strong. We do 
find here and there men who don’t 
growl. If we ask the reason for it, we 
will find that they are men who are 
proud of their business, who think it is 
about the best business in the world, 
and who are putting their whole lives 
into that business. You will find this 
class of people in the country and in 
the city as well. You will find rhem 
in the professions, so called, and out- 
side of the professions. 

Hence we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the only cure for growling is 
to make up your mind that your busi- 
ness is the best in the world, that it 
demands your whole time and atten- 
tion, so that you have no time to envy 
your neighbor or wish you were in his 
place; no time, in short, to think of 
yourself, your trials, your difficulties 
or your wrongs. The cure for the 
growler is simply to magnify his of- 
fice, as Paul says, in other words: 
“This one thing I do,” and aim to do it 
better every day, meeting the difficul- 
ties of life with a strong arm and a 
stout heart. Quit worrying over your 
troubles; quit thinking about your dis- 
eases, if you have any. Most people 
get well, if they quit thinking about 
themselves. 

Prosperity is the rule in a business 
into which the man puts his whole en- 
ergies; lending a helping hand to his 
neighbor, and giving him a word of 
cheer when he is in trouble or needs 
help. This is not inconsistent with 
devotion to your own business; for we 
get along better when we help others 
than when we think exclusively about 
ourselves, thus fulfilling the command- 
ment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Don’t, if you can help it, 
listen to his growling. Teach him by 
your example that growling is a waste 
of time and a waste of effort, a handi- 
cap in business, and an invitation to 
disease. 





Of course you must have some live 
stock to eat these grasses and the 
other roughage. There is a great va- 
riety, and you can select them in ref- 
erence to your taste and capabilities. 
If you are fit to dairy, cows are best. 
If you like to feed cattle, young steers 
to be finished for the market are the 
best. If you like a good horse, and 
like to take care of horses, they should 
have a place. If you have an especial 
hatred of weeds, then you ought to 
have some sheep. 

Then, having grass to maintain fer- 
tility and cattle to eat the grass, of 
course haul out the manure and put it 
always on grass. When we say “al- 
ways,” we mean that there are rare 
exceptions, when you should put it 
somewhere else; but the rule is to put 
it on grass—on your meadows in the 
spring and your pastures in summer. 
Get it out as soon as possible, every 
week-day if you can, every week if 
you can’t do it every day; but get it 
out. 

If you will fence your fields so that 
you can follow this rotation, and will 
follow it; if you will make the home 
comfortable and so that your wife can 
live with the minimum of work—for 
she will always have work enough tak- 
ing care of the children (and if you 
have none, we pity you both); if you 
will do this, life will mean something 
to you and to others. Your children 
will love that home, will leave it with 
regret, and return to it just as often 
as they can. 





We pity the man whose sole busi- 
ness in this world is to wear out a 
piece of God’s holy ground. We hear 
people talk about tlfe Holy Land, 
where the people of Israel lived two 
thousand years ago. That is holy only 
in associations. All land is sacred. 
The man who wears it out pollutes it, 
and coming generations will have no 
right to hold his memory in respect. 
For this earth of ours was given us 
in the first place to till, to improve, 
to maintain its fertility, to make it 
like unto the Garden of Eden, from 
which man, for his disobedience, was 
expelled. There is religion in good 
farming, and all bad farming is irre- 
ligious. No matter how saintly the 
man who tills it may appear, no mat- 
ter how often and regularly he attends 
church, nor how much he pays the 
preacher, when the main work of that 
man’s life is to destroy what the Cre- 
ator gave him, we can not consider 
him a really God-fearing man, or, in 
other words, a truly religious man. 
For the mission of all religion is to 
conserve, to build up, to beautify, to 
adorn; and this is the mission of the 
farmer. 

It is an easy thing to wear out a 
farm. It is not an easy thing to build 
one up. It is easier to maintain the 
fertility that nature gave you in the 
first place. The old Latins had a say- 
ing which we will not quote, but in 
substance it was that the downhill 
road is an easy one, but that going up 
grade was quite another matter. 





SALT FOR STOCK ON PASTURE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know if cattle run- 
ning on pasture do better when they 
are salted. Will they put on more 
pounds of gain? I have had cattle 
shipped in from the souta which had 
never seen salt and would not eat it. 
It seemed to me they did as well as 
any of the cattle in the bunch.” 

Some feeders seem to think that 
their stock will not do well unless 
given salt every week. Others keep 
rock salt before the cattle constantly. 
Others never bother about salt from 
one year to another. Much seems to 
depend on the locality. In some dis- 
tricts the soil and the water carry so 
much salt that it is not necessary to 
supply any additional. In other locali- 
ties practical feeders have come to the 
conclusion that salt should either be 
kept before the animals at all times or 
should be supplied every two or three 
weeks. Extensive Wisconsin experi- 
ments back up this belief. Dairy cows 
which were not fed salt appeared to 
be perfectly healthy for several weeks 
and in some cases for over a year, but 
sooner or later their health suddenly 
broke down. They immediately re- 
covered when fed salt. 

Salt increases the palatability of the 
food, and causes animals to drink 
more water. Otherwise, it seems to 
have very little effect one way or the 
other. To be on the safe side, it is 
best to salt animals on pasture every 
two or three weeks, but we have no 
doubt that there are a great many lo- 
calities where this is not necessary. 





DEATH IN UNDERGROUND SILO. 


The report comes from Cincinnati 
that five persons recently lost their 
lives in an underground silo, on a dairy 
farm. Distillery waste had been stored 
in this silo, and used as feed for cattle. 
The man who was accustomed to do 
the feeding went into the silo to get 
out some of the feed, and instantly 
collapsed, being overcome by gas. His 
condition was discovered by the owner 
of the dairy, a woman, and she called 
her brother, who ran to the silo. The 
ground around the top was covered 
with the moist malt, and was slippery. 
The brother undertook to reach into 
the silo and pull out the man who had 
been overcome. In doing this he 
slipped and fell in. His sister heard 
his cry, and she ran to rescue him, 
with the result that she, too, fell into 
the silo, and she in turn was followed 
by another woman who was attracted 
by the cries. The driver of a milk 
wagon heard the cries of the last wo- 
man and rushed to the rescue, only to 
follow the others. Five people were 
suffocated by the gas, and their bodies 
were rescued with difficulty, and only 
after two of the rescuers had been 
overcome and were saved only by the 
heroic efforts of the physicians who 
were called. 

There is always danger from gas 
which forms when filling a silo that 
has no air drainage, as in the case of 
the underground silo. We have had 
no reports of danger from corn silage 
gas except during the filling stage, 
and this is obviated if the doors are 
put in only as fast as the silo is filled. 
The gas is heavier than air, and drains 
out of the silo if there is an opening 
in the lower part. 





RED CLOVER THREE YEARS OLD. 


A northern Iowa subscriber sends 
us some sturdy red clover plants which 
—thought rather short—show pros- 
pect of producing an excellent hay 
crop. He writes: 

“The enclosed sample of clover is 
from seed sown in 1910. I cut the 
field for hay in 1911, and failing to get 
a seeding that year, let it stand over 
for hay, pasturing off the aftermath. 
Now the old roots lived through and 
are growing this year, as you can see 
from the specimens, which have the 
old seed stems still on the roots. Is 
not this unusual for red clover? There 
is a thick stand of young clover from 
last year’s seeding.” 

Most red clover plants die at the 
end of their second year, but under 
unusual conditions some plants will 
live over for a third year. Also there 
seems to be a strain of red clover 
which has perennial tendencies. It is 
claimed that this strain is a little 
shorter than the ordinary biennial clo- 
vers. It might possibly be worth while 
for some plant breeder to breed up a 
pure strain of perennial red clover. 
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LIGHTNING 


Get real protection for your bnildines while you 
areaboutit. The Dodd System revolutionized 


the lig htning rod world. It tanght scientists and 


insurance companies alike that lightning could 
be controlled. It is thesystem endorsed gener- 
ally by insurance companies. The * Dedd Sys- 
tem of protection’’ means not merely our woven 
copper wire rod, standard lightning rod of the 
world. It means also right installation. It isall 
important that ehimneys, pipes, projections, 
gables, stoves, eaves troughs, etc., be eonsid- 
ered. Installation can be entrusted only to 
skilled men. D.& S. rods are installedonly by 
thoroughly trained, licensed erectors. Our great 
free book on lightning will keep youfrom mak- 
ing a mistake. Write for it. 


Dodd @ Struthers, 703 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Endorsed by 2000 
Insurance 


‘Orevesterebebecr. 





Prevent Disease 


Dirt breeds disease. Keep your home and 
farm clean and you'll save money in doctor 
and “vet” bills. Red Seal Lye is one of the 
greatest preventives against disease. It is 98% 
pure lye. Use it to disinfect garbage cans, 
outhouse, barns, hog pens, troughs. These are 
breeding places for disease germs. 


RED SEAL 
70c LYE 70c 


will keep your home and farm clean and sweet 
smelling. It will drive away bad odors, filth, 
dirt, insect pests. Thoroughly dissolve one 


tablespoonful K ed Seal Lye in pint of water. 
Mix solution thoroughly in sufficient feed for 


ten hogs. Stir well before feeding—feed night 
and morning. Frees them from worms and 
wards against hog cholera. Remember, ordi- 
nary lye won't do—buy Red Seal Lye be- 
cause itis98¢ pure. Costs only l0c—keep adozen 
causin your home. Ask your storekeeper 
for Red Seal Lye. If he hasn't it, send 
us his name and get valuable book—free. 


P. C. TOMSON & CO., Dept. . ° 
183 North Wabash 








STEEL ROOFING $125 F we 


Greatest Roofing offer ever oe. 
lished New, hih grade, Sa25 
Steel Corrugated Rooting, 2. 
2in.x24in. Per 100 sq. ft. 7 
by he °n ordering this lot mention 7- 

100. This price is f£.0.b. Chicago. 


w rite Freight Paid Prices 


we cap tarnish Rooting and Siding 
from the cheapest to the best. 
: Write for our prices on 
Galvanized Roofing * *.” + ong 
ASK FOR FREE ROGFING CATALOG 
Valuable information on Ceiling, Siding &Roofing 
WRECKING 


CHICAGO HOUSE CO. Dept., Jis Chicago 


























Don’t Have a Blind One 


VISIO" 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and tivities 

Shying horses all suf- 

ferfrom eyes. 

“Visie” will convince any ho¢se owner th 

Sdsolutely eure defects of the oon, beeen or 

the length of time the animal bas been afflicted 

~ ao — yh have tried and failed, 

se* " under our ARANTEE 
meney if it does not cure, — 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago tit. 

















DEATHTO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 










SUARANTEES PER anp imoicestion Cure. 
Cures Heaves by correcting 
¥ Indigestion. Book explains. 
sent free. Cures Coughs, 
Colds, Distempers. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers, &c. Bi 

Purifier. wt % Worms. A 
em ge re 






remedy, 2) year Soc and §$| ~ 

3. s’ sale. ou 1.00 r can. 

large size for Heaves. At dealers or direct —m.. . 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Toteds, One. 
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THE IOWA RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


The Rural Life Conference held at 
Ames during the last week in June 
was attended by a number of minis- 
ters and others interested irf rural life 


work. The season of the year wouid 
naturaliy prevent any large attendance 
of farmers, who, in the end, must be 
the means of solving the rural life 
problem. They wiil, however, be in- 


terested in the views of some of the 
leading exponents of the rural life 
movement, as expressed at the confer- 
ence. 

Rev. M. B. McNutt, who has been 
very successful in devloping a strictly 
rural chureh at Plainfield, Ill., made 
an address in which he insisted that 
while Bible study and the catechism 
were good, yet they come only once 
a week; and asks why the devil should 
have full leeway on the other six days 
of the week. He calls attention to the 
fact that it is not a sin to have a good 
time, that the Bible commends a mer- 
ry heart, and that it is a great mistake 
for the church to permit the children 
to participate in questionable amuse- 
ments, which they will very likely do 
unless the church provides wholesome 
ones. He insisted on the need for rec- 
reatioh, and that the boys leave the 
farm not so much because of the hard 
work, to which they are generally 
equal, as because there is nothing but 
hard work—no fun; that the exhaust- 
ing nature of farm work demands rec- 
reation; and that the church, if it is 
to hold its young people, must con- 
cern itself in their play life. 

This is in line with what Wallaces’ 
Farmer has urged from week to week. 
There is a great deal of development 
of character, Christian character, in 
athletics, and it may well be made the 
subject of discussion in the pulpit. 
Mr. McNutt gave this testimony: “In 
all the twelve years of my pastorate 
only one young person in that com- 
munity went wrong. The boys and 
girls are staying by the farm because 
its life is large enough for them. In 
Other communities there is much 
wickedness and many go wrong, and 
there is discontent with farm life. I 
know from my twenty years of teach- 
ing and preaching in the country that 
the church must concern itself with 
the play iife of its people.” 

Rey. C. S. Lyle, cf Logan, Iowa, an- 
other of the preachers who has taken 
hold of the subject at the right end, 
corroborates the teachings of Mr. Mc- 
Nutt. 

The meeting got a healthful shock 
from Rey. C. L. Baxter, a district su- 
perintendent of the Methodist church. 
He told the audience plainly that the 
average church is unfair, and some- 
times downright stingy and mean, in 
the treatment of its preachers. We 
quote: “They. demand a man who is 
well educated; they want good look- 
ers; they want men who dress well 
and who dress their families well; 
they want them to keep open house 
and have good homes; they want them 
to be well read and own libraries and 
take magazines; they want them to 
keep up with the times. And yet they 
don’t want to pay more than $500 a 
year to such @ man. People can be 
religious and not have very good sense 
about these things. One church in 
Iowa had a new preacher ten weeks, 
and in that time did not pay him more 
than $5 on salary. Yet he had a fam- 
ily of six to feed and clothe for the 
winter, fuel to buy and other things 
to pay for. He was suffering physic- 
ally. Mentally, he was suffering more 
because of his shameful treatment. 
Yet his congregation wanted good ser- 
vice from him. When we put our 
churches on a higher standard finan- 
cially, we will go far toward solving 
the rural church problem.” To all of 
which we say “Amen.” 

We are satisfied that this condition 
would not continue, if farmers would 
only. put themselves in the preacher’s 
place about six days in The week. Sta- 
tistics show that 75,000 ministers out- 
side of the 150 largest cities of the 
United States get on an average $573 
a year. How on earth is a preacter 
going to do good service, when statis- 
tics show that it will cost around $450 
a year to feed him and his family? 
Mr. McNutt called attention to the 
fact that in a typical rural community 
of 370 people, the average family 
owned property worth $14,000: that 
they spent $771 on the average in the 
family on the members; on school, 
$23.72; on roads, $6.00, and on the 
church, $3.18, 

The preachers at the meeting got a 


severe jolt when Rev. R. W. Lillie, of 
Keokuk, Iowa, chairman of the coun- 
try church committee of the Iowa 
Christian Association, said: “We 
heed more preachers in our country 
churches, and our theological semina- 
ries are not providing for them. More 
preachers are spoiled for country work 
by the seminaries than are ever sent 
to the country by them. We need to 
train men especially for the country 
work, if it is to thrive.” He demand- 
ed an agricultural education for the 
eountry preacher, and said: “The 
trouble is that our theological semi- 
nary graduates go to the small town 
or country church only because they 
feel they can’t do any better. The 
graduate keeps his eye fixed on Jeru- 
salem instead of on the work around 
him.” 

Now, there’s a good deal of sound 
sense in that. We don’t know any- 
thing that needs reform much worse 
than the theological seminaries. Now 
the fact is that we are never going to 
have enough preachers for the coun- 
try church as long as we insist that 
they must bethoroughly trained in He- 
brew and Greek, ancient church his- 
tory and the theology of the last cen- 
tury. These are all right in them- 
selves, but they will not take the place 
of knowledge of how crops grow, of 
the viewpoint of the farmer; and in 
general of rural life. 

If a man is to do the farmer any 
good, whether he is talking religion or 
politics or anything else, he must first 
have the farmer’s point of view. Then 
the preacher must know his Bible, and 
know how to bring the teachings and 
truths of the Bible to bear upon the 
man with that point of view. A knowl- 
edge of Greek will help him; though 
our observation is that very few 
preachers who have studied it can 
read Greek with any comfort; and still 
less Hebrew. You can get these in 
translations; but unless a man knows 





ie 
the English language thor ughly 
knows just where to shoot to hit +42 


mark, the sins and trials and sor Bes 
of men, and how to apply the tea, hings 
of Christianity to the trials ani per- 
plexities as well as the joys of lifs he 
is not going to do much good eitier jn 
the country or the city. 

The countryman cares very little 
about what the preacher may think 


on any particular subject; but he doeg 
care about what God thinks abou: jt- 
and the province of the preacher is to 
show the people what the Bible teach. 
es on religious and business and socig} 
life. They listen to that, and follow 
the teachings because it comes to 
them as an expression of the Divine 
will through the mouth of a man, him- 
self obedient to that will, and whose 
life is an example worthy of imitation. 
Some of the best preachers we ever 
heard learned how, not in the semi. 
nary, but by studying human hearts 
and the Bible, and by practice in fit. 
ting one into the other. 
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Save Your Hogs 


From CHOLERA 





To save your herd, immunize with 


Op the most dreaded of all diseases, is threatening the hog indus- 
try. The United States Government recommends Hog Cholera Serum 
as the best method to prevent the spread and for the cure of hog cholera. 


Mulford Hog Cholera Serum 





Antitoxin, Vaccine Virus, 


lb. hog, not exposed. 
cholera appears. Consult 


for Lockjaw and Serum for Distemper. 





It is prepared and tested by experts in our Glenolden ee et. 
The same stringent rules govern the sp pea of Mulford Hog = 
Serum as control the testing of Mulford Dipht 

luid Extracts of Digitalis, Aconite, Can- 
nabis and other standardized products for which the Mulford Lab- 
oratories are so widely and favorably known. 


The eost of the Serum is small—as low as 25 cents to immunize a 75 
It costs more for larger hogs and after 
your veterinarian. 


Send for Valuable Booklet—Free 


giving methods for preventing the spread of hog cholera. 
It will be sent free on request, with usefulinformation on 
Black Leg and Anthrax Vaccines, Tuberculin, Antitoxins 


Send now for literature before hog cholera attacks 


your herd. 
H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
New York St. Louis Minneapolis 
Chicago Atlanta Kansas City 


San Francisco 
Seattle . 









holera 
eria Antitoxin, Tetanus 














Licensed under 
Harder Patent 
627732. 


No. follows: 


ment later. 
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name on a postal. 


The mighty rush for Silos is on. 
“We are running night and day; extra gangs of men are at work; 
we are doing our utmost.’ 
sending in your order for a Saginaw Silo. 
Remember, we never accept orders we cannot fill. 

With our patent base anchor and inner anchoring hoop you know 
the staves can’t loosen or that your Saginaw can never blow down. 


Whirlwind Silo Filler 


A Mechanical Masterpiece 


There are many reasons for the easy-running, large-capacity 
qualities of the Whirlwind. Pile in the corn and it will disappear 
in whirlwind fashion. 

at efficiency of the Whirlwind 
is understood when you know 
it is mechanically right. 


Free to You! 
The greatest book on Silo 
Building ever published. Ps 
Photographs show every 
part of work. Send your 
Get the facts. 
Then get your orderinearly. Ask for circular p’. 


i FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY (a 
Saginaw, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. 

























Our factory superintendent reports as 


Tremendous sales continue. Don’t delay 
It will save disappoint- 


Easy to understand—easy to operate—the 









Des Moines, Iowa. Cairo, ll. 








VETERINARIANS Are In DEMAND 


Graduates wanted ans Government 


no Practitioners, Write at r full inf 


Gonnty and a City Ganitary Gaiicess, 


THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE, 1370 East 15 15th SL, Kansas City, Mo. 
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~ Beef, Pork, and Alfalfa 


BY REX BERESFORD. 


On the first hill south out of Logan, 
Harrison county, Iqwa, is a farm where 
the two Iowa stand-bys, beef and pork, 
are combining to make a living and a 
profit for the owners. Reed & Frazier 
operate the farm; A, R, Frazier man- 


it. 
aeThis rolling, wind deposited soil 
was made for nothing if not for live 
stock raising,” said Mr. Frazier, and 
he lives up to his belief. 

There are 435 acres in the farm. 
qTwenty acres of it is old alfalfa, just 
ready to cut the first week of June, 
when I saw it. Good for two tons or 
better at the first cutting, it was. Forty 
acres of newly seeded alfalfa looked 
good for next year. Most of it was 
spring seeding, and coming fine. How- 
ever, the weeds will need frequent 
clipping, so that the young plants may 
have a chance. It is alfalfa soil, well 
drained, rich in phosphorus and lime, 
and with nitrogen enough to start. 
Sweet clover grows along the roadside 
—and alfalfa, too, wherever a stray 
seed has dropped. Last fall, wherever 
a plant was left, it made seed; a new 
thing for most of Iowa. This spring 
every stray plant of last year is sur- 
rounded by a host of young ones. 

But the stock: There are thirty 
cows kept—grade Angus. The third 
Angus bull is now in use on the farm. 
At the start the cows were reds. Some 
were Short-horns, and some had a 
Hereford cross. So strong is the white 
face of the Hereford that there are 
still two or three with white faces, al- 
though all are black bodied among the 
cows. An occasional red calf is dropped 
now, though, from the black cows, and 
a typey Angus bull of pure ancestry. 
It is the second and third cross where 
“throw-backs” come in. The bull is a 
smooth fellow of good lines and length. 
His calves show beef form to a degree. 

The thirty cows run on forty acres 
of blue grass pasture. There are twen- 
ty-five calves now, dropped since the 
first of April. A few yearling heifers 
have been kept over to replace some 
of the poorer cows and some that have 
grown old. The cull cows that are to 
be fed out this fall have been spayed. 
So have a few heifers that were not 
fed out last year. There will be a load 
of these this fall. The plan of the farm 
is, however, to feed out each year the 
calf crop of the year, reserving only 
enough of the heifers to replace the 
worn-out cows. Two years the plan 
has been carried out. In 1909 twenty- 
nine calves were dropped in April and 
May. They ran with their dams on the 
forty acres of blue grass pasture till 
fall. They were started on green corn 
when it was ready, and then weaned. 
Then they were fed chopped or sliced 
corn and alfalfa hay, all they would 
eat. Through the winter they gained, 
after the start, two and one-fourth 
pounds a day. They were sent to Chi- 
cago the first week in June, 1910. They 
weighed an average of 780 pounds each 
and sold for $7.60 per hundred. The 
price per head was $59.28 at from 
twelve to thirteen months old. Most 
of the growth and gain had been made 
on home raised alfalfa hay that had 
gone nearly four tons to the acre. No 
One knows how much they ate of it, 
but it is sure that it was not as much 
as they paid for. 

In 1910 there were but twenty-four 
calves saved from the herd. There 
was one lost from blackleg. Now the 
calves are vaccinated at from two to 
four months of age. The vaccine is 
procured from the agricultural depart- 
Ment at Washington, and costs only 
the time and work of injecting it. So 
far there have been no more losses. 
The 1910 calves, like their predeces- 
sors, ran with their dams on the forty 
acres of blue grass. They were fed in 
the same way as the former load. The 
last week in May, 1911, they were 
shipped to Omaha and sold at $5.90, 
Weighing an average of 750 pounds 
each. They brought $44.25 a head at 
tweive months and under. They topped 
the Omaha market for the class of cat- 
tle for the week. In spite of the “fear- 
Some” condition of the market, these 
made a little money. 

Along with the home-grown calves 
there are fed each year three loads of 
Omaha cattle. They are bought in the 
Spring, in May or June, and run on a 
big bottom pasture. Yearlings are se- 
Cured if possible. In the fall they are 
Started on green corn on pasture, and 





gradually gotten onto full feed of corn 
fodder, éar corn and alfalfa. Plenty 
of alfalfa is the first requisite in the 
ration Mr. Frazier feeds. The Omaha 
cattle are usually marketed in Febru- 
ary or March, after a 90. or 120-day 
feeding period. They make every year 
from two and one-half to three pounds 
gain a day when so handled. Also they 
have always made some money. 

The thirty cows are run through the 
winter on corn stalks, and the left- 
over pasture when the weather per- 
mits. In bad weather they eat corn 
fodder and alfalfa. They are never 
pampered, and yet are never allowed 
to get very thin. It is Mr. Frazier’s 
opinion that the cows and their calves 
make him more clear money each year 
than do his steer feeding operations, 
considering the investment and the la- 
bor. In addition to this, he has the 
manure all the year around; and ma- 
nure makes the alfalfa grow! 

The hog and cattle business are run 
together. This winter the brood sows 
and some feeder hogs followed the cat- 
tle. This was not alone for the purpose 





of picking up the waste corn. It was 
almost as much to save the alfalfa 
waste. The alfalfa hay is fed to the 
cattle in big open racks, with slant- 
ing sides. Many leaves and much 
chaff fall down through the cracks to 
the ground underneath the racks. The 
hogs clean these up and eat some hay 
besides. Corn is their only other food 
during the winter. During the pasture 
season the hogs have good alfalfa pas- 
ture and a little more corn. 

The success of such a system of run- 
ning cattle and hogs together is re- 
markable. This is generally consid- 
ered to be a “short pig crop” year. Mr. 
Frazier has now 360 living pigs from 
fifty-five sows. Not a sow has been 
lost. But two of them have had any 
trouble in farrowing. The record speaks 
well for alfalfa for brood sows, and 
for the system of management of cat- 
tle and hogs together. Over 225 head 
of hogs have been sold from the farm 
each year for the past three years. 
This year will be a better one than 
ever for both the cattle and the hogs 
if indications count for anything. 

Cattle and hogs—cows and sows— 
make a combination that can not be 
beaten for the foundation of a sound, 
permanent system of farming. This is 
true in any section of the country, and 





doubly true where alfalfa and corn 
grow as they grow in western Iowa. 





RAPE AS GREEN MANURE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Please tell me whether or not rape 
robs the ground of its strength. Would 
rape be a good crop to turn under as 
fertilizer?” 

Rape plowed under green this fall 
would increase crop yields next year. 
This increase would result, not because 
rape adds to the fertility of the soil, 
but because it puts that fertility which 
is already present in a more available 
form. Rape adds humus to the soil, 
buf the supply of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium is neither greater nor 
less after a crop of rape has been 
plowed under. We would not use rape 
as a green manure crop, but would pas- 
ture it down with hogs, sh2ep or cat- 
tle. Practically all of the fertility con- 
tained in the rape would thus be re- 
turned to the soil and at the same time 
the animals would get the benefit of 
the forage. 

Rape is a rank feeder. Pound for 
pound green rape takes the same fer- 
tility from the soil as does green corn 
or sorghum. 
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Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Wheels— 
34 laches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed— 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
» Sen 
Passenger 
ies 


Reo the Fifth 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 











Fifth is my 24th model. 


sheaf of my career. 


25 years of car building. 


This car marked my limit. 
the best I knew. 


carburetor 


| until we got utter exactness. 
got a thousand inspections. 


utterly perfect. 








I have built automobiles.for 25 years. 


I have watched all theups and downs of Motordom— 
all thecomingsand goings, the successes and failures, 


But I never saw a demand like that which devele 
oped for Reo the Fifth this year. 
we could easily have sold five times our factory output. 


My Final Car 
Month after month I have told you the story, so 
you know why this call has come. 
I built this car as my final creation, as the cap- 


In this car I embodied the best I had learned from 
Every detail showed 


I analyzed all steel that went into it. I tested the 
gears in a crushing machine with 50 tons’ capacity. 


I used Nickel Steel axles—Vanadium Steel con- 
nections. I equipped the car with 13 Timken bearings. 


To every e* I gave big margins of safety. The 
doubly heated for low-grade gasoline, 


I Watched It 


Then I took personal charge of the building, for I 
pledged my good faith on this car. 


I saw that the parts were ground over and over, 
I saw that each car 


The engines were tested for 48 hours. Each fin- 
ished car was tested over and over, until it proved 


The 1912 Sensation 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Five Times Oversold in May ] 


Reo the 


In April and May 


four directions. 


time levers. 


sell twenty. 





We did all this with every car, in the midst of the 
April rush. We do it today, and shall always do it 
so long as I build this car, 


The Center Control 


Then we equipped this car with my new center 
control. All the gear shifting is done by a small, 
round lever between the two front seats. It is done 
by moving this lever only three inches in each of 


I got rid of all side levers, so the front doors were 
clear. Both brakes are operated by foot pedals. 

In these ways I made possible the left-side drive. 

Now nearly all makers announce for next season 
the center control and the left-side drive. But none 
can use my center control. They still use the old 


The Amazing Price | 

Then we offered this car—the best I can build— 
for $1,055. And nothing on the market could begin 
to compete with it. 

The car is long, roomy and powerful. The wheels are 
big. The body is finished in 17 coats. The upholstering 
is the height of luxury. 

The demand for this car will 
facts become better known. I believe that each car will 


But the price of $1,055 can’t last long. The price is 
too low for profit, and materials are advancing. Before 
very long advancing costs will compel us to ask some- 
thing more for this car. 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is shown by dealers ina thousand towns. 
If you will write for our catalog, showing the various styles 
of body, we will tell you where to see the car. Address 


and grow as the 








R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents for REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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OH | SEE 


O.1.C. lines are as good as 
every claim made for them 


In this publication it would be impossi- 
ble and impracticable for us to undertake 
to describe and explain the merits and ac- 
complishments of ourupright Swinging Hay 
Stacker. A machine that makes it possible 
to dump the hay at any elevation, drop it 
anywhere on the stack, swings right or left, 
will do good work in windy weather, saves 
help at the stack, and is easily moved. It 
is light draft, very durable. 

If interested, we want to send you a cata- 
log describing this stacker, and also our 
All Steel Portable Elevator, which is a port- 
able machine, that will elevate into the bin, 
crib, or car, ear corn and all kinds of small 
grain, even flax. 

We want to send you our vehicle catalog 
also. A card from you today will bring 
you printed matter describing our line of 
Flying Swede, Farm Tools, Eclipee Eleva- 
tors, Hay Stackers, Vehicles, and Wagons. 


O’NEIL IMPLEMENT CO., Mfrs., 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 











Yow get practical hints forstoringand handling ( 
ear corn andsmaill grain. Our free a 
plans, lumber bills and ee oe of building 

i granaries—also 


information 
MARSEILLES 
Portable Elevators and Wagon Dumps 


Underneath or Overhead Wagon ed 
steel or wood. ElevatorOutfits, Crib or Horizon- 
tal Conveyors in all-steel or wood. Our steel 
tubular elevator is the strongest and fastestmade 
for allsmall grain and fiax. Cemplete line of 
spouts, belt attachments, j dh powers. 
Goce furnish an outfit for any style of granary 
or crib whether large or min 
“How to Build Corn Cribs and Granaries, with 
Plans’’—free if you mention this 
paper. Ask for tt as Book No. A28, 


John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 


























DoYou Want toKnow 
the Truth About 
Lightning Rods 

eV ate nga nd inctaloa ght 


bya 000 a ae Your bank- 
‘er = tell you it is perfectly 
b goo 


After my dealer puts S'! 
buildings, I will send an expert to inspect 
the work. The system must jen 


decide in_fevor o 
Shinn Lightning Protection 
I will send you my descriptive catalog 
fre: book tel's you all about 
lightning and shows why the Shinn 
System a uteiy protects you. 
Write for it. 


. C. SHINN, 
124 N. 16thSt., Lincola, Neb. 





htning Rods 
mt 6'4c per foot 


Direct to You. 
Ho Middlemen. 
Cooper Cable 98% Pure 


If goods when received are not satisfactory, return 
them at our expense, when we will refund every dol- 
er you paid us. 

Let us know your requirements. We will advise 
Just whas tt wilt cost you. 


HGRERNATIONAL LIGHTWING ROD C8. 





Dent. W. South Bend, Indiana 





bgt ae nt ENT Farmers Wanted. $60 monthly 
ree Itying quarters. Write tates. GZMERT, SEF. St. touls. 





WHEAT JOINT WORM. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I erclose some heads of wheat and 
the first joint. The heads turn ripe, 
but do not fill. There is a small worm 
in the first joint. Is this the worm of 
the Hessian fly or some other pest? 
Anywhere from one to ten per cent 
of the heads are killed in the different 
fields.” 

We are not able to find any speci- 
mens of the worm in the wheat sent 
by our correspondent, but this trouble 
is very probably due to the wheat 
joint worm. This is the worm form of 
a small insect which looks somewhat 
like a black ant, except that it has 
wings. This little insect lodges its 
eggs in the joint of the wheat just at 
the time when the heads are forming. 
The egg hatches within a few days, 
and the worm feeds on the wheat 
stalk, very often forming little galls 
on the stalk. This of course weakens 
the stalk and causes it to break by 
harvest time, although the greatest 
danger seems to'be from stopping the 
flow of nourishment to the head. In 
a bulletin on the suBject issued by the 
Ohio experiment station, it is stated 
that rarely more than ten per cent of 
the wheat is damaged by straw break- 
ing. 

There is nothing which can be done 
to prevent the damage in a field which 
is already infested. The best prevent- 
ive treatment is to burn the stubble 
after the wheat is cut, and this should 
be done with all the seedings in the 
neighborhood. It is not necessary 
that the stubble should be burned at 
once, but any tim: between harvest 
and next spring. If clover and timothy 
are seeded in the stubble, a time 
should be chosen when the ground is 
frozen. 





POTATO AND TOMATO BORERS. 


The Indiana experiment station 
calls attention to the prevalence of 
the potato and tomato borers. Pro 
fessor Troop says that the adult moth 
of the tomato borer is a grayish col- 
ored moth which lays clusters of fifty 
eggs or more on weeds near the 
ground, where they pass the winter, 
hatching early in May. The larvae 
begin feeding on the tissue of the 
leaves, and soon work their way down 
into the stems, which they bore out, 
causing the stalk to wither and die. 
When it is full grown in July, the lar- 
vae is about an inch in length, and is 
recognized by five white stripes on 
the back and sides of the body. The 
preventive is to keep the weeds down 
in the tomato field, and plowing under 
any that remain in the fall. As soon 
as the worm is discovered at work, 
the stalk should be cut and burned. 

The potato stalk borer in the adult 
form is a small, gray beetle less thar 
one-fourth of an inch long. The beetle 
makes a hole with its long snout in 
the base of the potato stalk and lays 
its eggs in this hole. The egg hatches 
in a few days, and the little white 
grub gets its nourishment from the 
stalk. They continue boring in the 
stalk until August, and sometimes till 
September, causing an enormous loss. 
Professor Troop says the only way 
to eradicate the pest is to destroy its 
home. It can not be harmed by 
spraying with poisonous substances, 
consequently, all the dead potato tops 
after the crop is harvested should be 
gathered up and burned, and also all 
nettles which may be found in the vi- 
cinity. The potato stalk borer is espe 
cially damaging to late potatoes. 





KAFIR SEED PROTECTION. 

Kansas farmers have suffered quite 
heavy losses this year by ants eating 
their kafir corn seed. Doctor Headlee, 
entomologist of the agricultural col- 
lege, reports as follows: 

“The general experience of forty or 
more farmers, and the fields exam- 
ined, show that early panted seed is 
rarely if ever injured; that surface 
planted seed is rarely injured; that 
seed dipped im crude carbolic acid or 
in commercial chicken dips, and in 
sprays made largely of carbolic acid, 
is only slightly injured. Experiments 
show that dipping just long enough 
to cause a coating on every seed, in 
the substances mentioned, protected 
more than ninety per cent. 

“The experience of the farmers con- 
sulted, and the experiments of the 
farm crops department of the college, 
show that early surface planted kafir 
has the best chance for a maximum 
yield.” 


CHECKING THE CHINCH BUG, 


The following has been issued by 
the Kansas Agricultural College: 

“Wet weather barriers against the 
chinch bug are in order now if the 
corn crop is to remain uninjured. The 
unusually frequent rains have made 
dry, or dust, barriers of little avail. 
The bugs have not started their mi- 
gration in earnest; that will begin as 
soon as wheat is out, and their food 
has disappeared. With his advance 
notice, therefore, every farmer in the 
central Kansas corn and wheat belt, 
from southern Marion county north to 
the Nebraska boundary, should pro- 
teet his corn. That this can be done 
with the wet weather barrier has been 
positively proved. 

“To stop the passing of chinch bugs 
it is necessary to plow a ridge between 
the infested and non-infested fields. 
The top of this ridge must be smooth, 
and it should be higher than any near- 
by ground, so that no soil will drop 
on it. On top of the ridge pour an 
unbroken line of coal tar, road oil or 
crude oil. The oil line should be at 
least three-fourths of an inch wide, 
and may best be poured from an old 
tea kettle. Of course the oil must be 
kept liquid. Every break in the line 
must be quickly repaired. Post holes 
every fifteen or twenty feet, on the in- 
fested field side, are effective in trap- 
ping the bugs. 

“The ridge may be made with an 
ordinary breaking plow or lister, by 


July 1° 1919. 


m —— 
throwing two furrows together. 





finish the top with a home-made sm 
verted trough, dragged alono ’ “ol 
ridge. a 

“Almost any farmer Will devise 
ways and means to make his barrier 
but to be absolutely effective, tho tar 
or oil line must be unbroken. A oe 
oline blow torch to burn the bugs 
along the line is a valuable aiq. This 
can be bought for about $5. Set the 


expense for this protection, ang the 
labor, against the value of the crop 
and every farmer should realize the 
importance of being ahead of the bugs 
if his crop is to be saved.” 





WHITE CLOVER FOR HORSES, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Have you or any of your readers 
ever heard ¢* white clover causing 
horses to go blind? I have colts in my 
pasture, and would not want them to 
become blind. A friend told me he 
read something in a paper, of white 
clover being the cause of blindness in 
horses. There is a good deal of white 
clover in my pasture, and if there jg 
any danger of its causing blindness in 
the colts, I would put them in some 
other place.” 

White clover often causes horses to 
slobber, but we never heard of it caus- 
ing blindness. If there was any foun- 
dation for such a belief, it would sure. 
ly have become common knowledge 
many years ago. 
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THE UNIVERSA! CAR SS 


Bring the city to your farm. 
The Ford makes rods of the 
miles—and decreases the 
cost of getting there propor- 
tionally. Also—it incident- 
ally is increasing farm values 


—for it brings the far dis- 


tant farm to the city. 


More than 75;000 new Fords into service 
this season—proof that they must be 
right. Three passenger Roadster $590 
—five passenger touring car $690—de- 
livery car $700—f. o. b. Detroit with all 
equipment. Catalogue No. 314-A—and 
name of nearest representative—from 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit. 

















A Plowing Outfit That Backs Up and Turns Square 
Corners as Easily as With Horses Your Boy Can Run It 


To plow one acre an hour means a big item to every 
Harrows, discs and seeds 30 to 40 acres 









, farmer. 
_¥ Equal to 6or 8 
2 ing, threshing, 
‘S| plows under all 
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makes no difference. 
q More draw-bar H. P. than any other tractor. 
B. H. P.—18 to 20 at draw-bar. 
Materia! Afi Steel. Ask for our latest catalog. 


neat BATES TRACTOR CoO. 
: Sis ea 25 Bates Street 





per day. 
teams. Belt pulley for silo filling, husk- 
baling, ete. e guarantee to pull four 
conditions. Hard ground or rolling tand 
We go wherever horses can. 
25 to 3v 


Weight, 8,000 pounds. 


LANSING, MICHICAN 
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WALLACES’ PARMER 





2. 
REAL ESTATE VERSUS FALSE 
ESTATES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In an address before a Presbyterian 
protherhood by the editor of a Ne- 
praska paper, our attention was called 
to the artificial or false values of our 
agricultural lands, and their effect up- 
on our rural population. Iowa was 
cited as : marked example in her loss 
of population, and, though recognized 
everywhere as being among the fore- 
most in intelligent citizenship and in 
progressive and productive agriculture, 
she has nevertheless suffered a total 
Joss of seven per cent in her popula- 
tion during the last census decade. 
This loss of population in our rural 
districts everywhere is accompanied 
py an increase in the population of our 
cities. This total loss of population to 
states like Iowa is directly chargeable 
to the rapid advance in prices of farm 
Jands within these states. This gives 
rise to a series of reflections as to the 
nature and cause of our real estate ad- 
yancing in prices. Is it a real or false 
value that is being attached to land? 
If] understand the original intent and 
meaning of the words “real estate,” 
they indicate a place for home build- 
ing and wealth production. The orig- 
inal design of the Creator was to have 
man till the garden in which he was 
placed—to “dress and to keep it.” This 
thought was observed with religious 
zeal by Moses, the great law-giver, in 
his dealings with the children of Is- 
rael. The trend of the race has ever 
been toward commercializing, and thus 
the very earth upon which we tread 
and upon which we must look for our 
daily bread has become a substance 
for barter and trade. 

Since the advent of real estate deal- 
ers, the change has been rapid, and we 
are suffering as a people much as did 
the Israelites from the raids made up- 
on them by the Philistines. Every real 
estate sign displayed upon our vacant 
city lots or adjacent lands but shows 
the spirit and purpose of Simon the 
sorcerer—to sell and get gain. Values 
of real estate have thus become un- 
real—they are based upon the chances 
for speculation rather than their pro- 
ducing values. The “farmer” or land 
owner who is holding a tract of land 
for the mere purpose of selling to his 
neighbor at an advanced price is a 
partner to the great body of agents 
who are neither wealth-producerg nor 
conservers of wealth. They are sim- 
ply adding: to the burdens that the real 
home makers and producers of wealth 
have to bear. 

Every dollar that these land dealers 
wring out of the earth has to be earned 
finally by the men who dig it up from 
the soil. “They gather where they have 
hot strewed, and reap that which they 
have not sown.” 

There are thousands of vacant lots 
—hundreds of acres of suburban tracts 
—about every western city, that are 
lost to the world of real wealth, being 
held as mere articles of merchandise— 
idly waiting for some man to come and 
buy. Their values are false—not real. 
There are hundreds and thousands of 
‘homeless’—perhaps I should say 
landless—people who would be glad 
to own these vacant lots and lands 
could they buy them for their natural 
or real worth, as based upon their 
Wwealth-producing capacity. This is 
true in a general way of farm lands 
throughout the west. The groves were 

od’s first temples; the earth is His 
footstool. Both temple and footstool 
have been desecrated, debased, by 
making of them places and articles of 
merchandise, 

How shall we wrest it from the 
hands of the “money changers,” to 
make this old Mother Earth the herit- 
age of the meek? These are problems 
that require the “clear thinking and 
right living of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
its readers. 

. L. O. WILLIAMS. 

Nebraska. 





Remarks: In the foregoing there 
are some statements that are correct 
and some that, in our judgment, are 
hot. Iowa has not suffered a total loss 
of seven per cent of her population in 
the last ten years, but of three-tenths 
of one per cent. The drift of popula- 
tion to the towns is not wholly on ac- 
— of the high price of land. We 
hg been studying this since 1885. At 

at time we found that the eastern 





counties of the state were losing strict- 
ly rural population quite as fast as 
now, and land was only about one-fifth 
the present price. 

The present high price of lands of- 
fers an inducement to the owners to 
sell and buy cheaper lands elsewhere; 
but no matter what the price of land 
is, the farmers will move to town. 
Moses tried to tie the farmers to the 
land by allotting it in small tracts by 
lot to the early settlers, and taking 
away from them the power to sell it 
except up to the year of jubilee, the 
fiftieth year; and still they went to 
town, and the land went to ruin. The 
Romans entered upon a_ brand-new 
country, tilled it for a while, and then 
they went to town, and Rome fell. 

Man’s best development is found in 
the country; but he will go to town. 
The cities themselves would perish 
were it not for the drift of fresh blood 
into them. The townspeople will not 
go back to the farm. If we were to 
divide up the land of Iowa today 
among the people of the towns and tke 
country, and give each of them a farm, 
the townspeople wouldn’t stay on the 
farm. As a matter of fact, most of 
them could not make a living on the 
farm. 

It is true that the advancing price 
of farm land means an increase in the 
cost of living; for the land is the 
farmer’s capital; and the greater the 
capitalization, the greater the expense 
of manufacturing at a profit, whether 
that capitalization be in land or in 
anything else. 

The real estate speculator is any- 
thing but a blessing; for the greater 
the advance in real estate, the greater 
the burden that is placed upon the de- 
scendants of the buyers down to the 
latest generation. How much “water” 
there is in Iowa land, we do not know; 
but the water in land will be squeezed 
out in time; possibly also out of stocks 
—but it takes a good deal longer. 

There are vacant lands in and about 
every town and city; but it requires a 
strong organization to get the city 
folks to till these vacant lands. The 
man who is accustomed to the life of 
the city was no more anxious to get 
onto land when it was worth twenty- 
five dollars an acre than he is now, 
when it is worth a hundred and fifty. 

We have no solution to offer. It is 
one of those things that will work out 
one way or another of itself in time, 
and at the cost of a great deal of suf- 
fering. Speculation must cease short- 
ly; for land even under the best man- 
agement will not usually yield any 
greater revenue to the investor than 
savings banks can offer. Inflation in 
the price, if there is any, will then dis- 
appear. 

The time may come, and we hope it 
will, when these lands must be divided 
up. We do not expect to see it, how- 
ever. If a man could be satisfied to 
live in the country, where his children 
can have fresh air, pure food and room 
to play; if we had sense enough to 
develop for ourselves in the open coun- 
try a rural civilization adapted to the 
country, instead of trying to secure a 
cheap imitation of city civilization; 
the problem would sooner be solved. 
The difficulties, however, are no great- 
er in the north, where land is worth a 
hundred and fifty dollars an acre, and 
even more, than in sections of the 
south where it is worth twenty-five dol- 
lars and less.—Editor. 





SHEEP INFORMATION WANTED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I would like to trouble you for a 
little information about sheep, as I 
have never handled any. I have sixty 
acres of corn, forty of which is a thin 
stand, and intend to sow rape in the 
forty at the rate of three pounds per 
acre. I have twenty acres of oats, 
with a good stand of clover, which I 
can pasture as soon as the oats are 
out of the way; also eighteen acres 
of timothy and clover meadow, which 
will be cut for seed. How many sheep 
should I buy to pasture the fields; 
will have to dispose of them before 
cold weather, as I have no sheds for 


shelter. What weight sheep would be 
the best? When should they be pur- 
chased? What would be a fair gain 


on these feeds? Is there any danger 
of bloat or other diseases when pas- 
tured on these feeds? What would be 
a reasonable profit to expect from the 
sheep?” 

We trust this inquiry may be an- 


swered by our readers who have had 
experience. 














Husk and Shred 


20to 35Acres a Day—For 
Yourself and Neighbors! 


XPERTS a that 40% of the corn crop value lies in the stalks, 
husks and leaves. The fodder, when properly shredded, equals 
timothy hay for feeding. So why use only the ears, when they 
represent only 60% ofthecrop? hy not shred the fodder, feed 

it to your stock and sell practically all your hay? 


Maytag ‘“‘Success”’ 
Corn Husker and Shredder 


This wonderful machine husks and 
shreds 30 acres of corn a day, easily. If 
you have 100 acres of corn your work is 
done in 3% days. A good husker would 
need 50 days to do the same husking. 
The Maytag “Success” saves about 46 
days—and leaves you the fodder in per- work —you would clean up $5000.00. 
fect condition to be fed. And fodder is These results are notimpossible. $70 
worth $10aton. Oneton to the acre is pane is not an idle boast. We ask that 
the average. Soon)00 acres the Success you investigate the facts yourself. You 
saves $1000.00 in fodder—and 46 days of will be astounded at the profits to be 
time. made in husking and shredding. Simply 

In 46 days, you can husk and shred 


mail us a postal today for our big folder 
1000 acres of corn forneighbors—allowing of facts. Address 


The Maytag Co., 600 North St., Newton, lowa 


eleven full days for moving the machine 
around. Maytag “Success’’ owners usual- 
ly charge $2.50 per acre. So 1000 acres 
work, in 35 days actual running, would 
net you $2500.00. And if you should have 
a good season—of about 70 days actual 
































Save Time and Strength 


OU can unload the biggest load of corn, wheat, oats, barley or 
rye in five minutes, and have it distributed in any part of your crib 
of granary without turning a hand if you use the 
No scooping, no lifting, no pitching up 
into a high crib. The horses do ALL 
the work. Wagon raises and lowers 
itself automatically. Grain elevated any 
height. Power has two speeds. Wagon P yr Ww Te Deer. 
Jack can be used on either side of FAR LOOM. 
elevator. Don’t buy a wooden Elevator Machine; Get the Meadows 


All Steel Elevator 


Not affected by weather. No wood to swell, 
Shrink or crack. Chains 

» always same tension. 

Price really low. Write 

foreatalog. Do it today 


Meadows Mig. Co. 
Dept. D-2 Pontiac, Il. 
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If you want a one-horse 
Disk or Hoe Drill; if you want any 
other size in Single Disk, Double Disk, Hoe or 
Shoe, in plain grain or combined grain and fertilizer, 
can get it in the Kentucky Line. Kentucky Grain Drills plant 
at an even depth, put an equal amount of seed in every furrow; they 
do not skip, choke or bunch the seed. You can get a Kentucky Drill that 
will meet YOUR seeding conditions, no matter what they are—a Drill 
that is guaranteed to do the work in the best possible manner. You run no 
risk when you buy the Kentucky Drill—‘‘As Good as Wheat in the Mill.” 
Send for the Kentucky Grain Drill Catalogue. Read it and go to your 
local dealer and insist an seeing the Kentucky Drill. 


HE AMERICAN DIN FUINE: 
Fircuonn, INDIANA, .15.A.. 
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Yh mM. - — ff. tak han: ith ordinary stack covers as the loss of one ton will 
, mean on of ‘your profit. ve woh vealer ‘and auatet that he sell you a “‘Baker’’ Cover— 
UARANTEED FULL WEIGHT 

Our trade mark aoe guide toa ‘ect cover; see that you get a “‘Baker’”’; af your dealer 

cannot supply you with a “‘Baker’’ Cover, write us. Send for booklet, “Insured Hay 
Stacks’’, it contains valuable information you should know. Write today. 
BAKER-LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING. COMPANY, 
(Established 42 Years) 6190 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. , Us 


Cover to protect your hay and alfalfa from rain. The least dampness “f 
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Hot Weather a 
Won’t Delay 
Fall Plowing 


ifYouOwnthe 
BUMELy 


“ULL 


OU have lost time and money in 

past seasons because horses can’t 

stand the strain of plowing in hot 
weather. The eM turns this loss into 
gain. Plow any day, every day,12to30 
acres a day—and plow dep. Horses 
can’t plow deep enough for the biggest 
crop inany weather. The saving in cost 
per acre—the increased crop per acre 
pays for the of quick. 

But plowing is only the sfart. The Of Pull 
is a complete power plant—used everywhere 
for plowing, harrowing, seeding, cultivating, 
harvesting, threshing, bauling,sawing.pump- i 
ing, grinding, road grading, silo filling, hay f 
baling, huskin ne shredding and allothertrac- {))) 
tion power an belt power work. And it does 
all thie work on cheap kerosene — costing 
about 7c a gallon in most localities, Made in 
sizes to suit your power needs, at prices to 
sult your pocket book. 


Write Us Now 


Don't plow with horses this fail. Get an 
Ol Pull. It will make and savemoney every 
time you use it. And there ae nty of power 
work on your farm and neighboring farms to 
keep your Off Pull ney. Investigate now by 
writing for the Ol! Pull Catalog. It's free. 


Address 
=" RUMELY CO., 
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6572 Main 


























Special Dry Cells 
For Sparks and Talks 


You can’t go wrong with French Auto 
Special Dry Cells. They are designed and 
constructed especially for itgmrtion purposes 
and represent the highest possible efficiency. 
Use them on your stationary gas engine, 
your automobile, motorcycle, or motor boat 
jand get maximum power af minimum cost, 


French Telephone Cells 


do away with“ out of order” phones. Thou- 
sands of farmers have proved to their own 
}$atisfaction that French Telephone Cells 
Produce satisfactory results. You can’t 
afford to experiment on “general pur- 
pose”’ batteries. Get the French and be 
absolutely safe and suve/ They have 
greater uniformity and cost éess per mil- 
lion sparks or thousand talks than any 
other dry cells on the market. Have 
aciear, distinct talk through 
your ‘phone, and get aA sure 


dependable spark in your 

gasoline engine by purchas- — 
ing the dry cell especially N°6 
designed for the work re- : F 
quired. FRENCK 
Test These Batteries 


—see for yourself how thor- 
oughly reliable they are. If 
not satisfactory we will see 
that you get money back. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
\ you, write us. 
i French Battery & Carbon Ce., 
Madison, Wisconsin 


orY BATTER, 
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Starves Rats 
SavesGrain * 


Daves more than its co: 

@very season. Costs but 

@ trific more than wood, 

@Outiasts a wooden gran- 

ary 3to1. This portable, 

tpg -proof meta J gape! 
proven succ 


GRAIN BINS IN J 


Can be partitioned to G 
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THE NORTHFIELD BIN 
ano ComeinaTionCorn Cris 


all the good features 
found in other makes 
and has seveal new 


wooden bin. 


through floor and_ sides, 


Is venti ate 
great big cupola. Holds x or 
is easily converted into a thor- 


xe. Most reasonable in pri 
Thousands are in use. 
Sold on 30 Days’ Trial. Satisfaction C 
Wratedirect to factory for FREE samples of sheet! 
petal catalog, prices and easy terms. 
NORTHFIELD [RONCO., | 1° Water St., Northfield, Mian. 
Mtys., of the best Sito y Roofs, Metal Machinery Sheds 














HARD ON THE MIDDLEMAN. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been interested in the things 
you have had to say from time to time 
on the producer’s share in the consum- 
er’s dollar. Your leading editorial on 
May 24th introduces a thought that 
has been growing on me for some time 
—how can we get what we want when 
Wwe want it, whence we want it, with- 
out paying most of the price to fellows 
who hand it along to us? How can we 
who produce the goods, who run all the 
risk, and do all of the work, get our 
fair share of the proceeds? 

The answer is simple enough: kill 
all the middlemen. But that’s a job— 
and who is to do it? I suspect that 
they would die a natural death if con- 
ditions were changed. So it is condi- 
tions that must change, or we’ll have 
to commit the murder in some other 
way. There is no use trying to excuse 
the middlemen as a class, for they 
have no excuse for their existence. 
Their only motive is making a living 
without work. They are parasites, and 
the proper grease applied to our indus- 
tries will kill them off properly. 

You who have visited the east have 
no doubt observed what advantages 
are reaped by the producer in the pub- 
lic markets, to be found in almost ev- 
ery city. And the cities here are so 
close together that a fair market is 
within reach of almost all of the pro- 
ducing classes. The advantage to the 
farmer is so great that i know of farm- 
ers who drive twenty to thirty miles to 
market, sometimes starting at shortly 
afer midnight, for the privilege of sell- 
ing direct to the consumer. It pays, or 
it would not be done. Here nearly ev- 
ery city of 10,000 or more has one or 
more public market houses, and small- 
er cities have public market places. A 
very large percentage of the people 
buy all of their fruits, vegetables and 
meats in these markets. Only here 
and there is a grocer who handles 
green groceries, and street vendors are 
seen only outside of market hours. 

These markets afford a solution for 
the problem of dividing correctly the 
consumer’s dollar. In fact, they en- 
able the farmer to get the whole dol- 
lar. But they could be made ta add 
100 per cent to their effectiveness, and 
this is how: 

Every market place has its master, 
and in the larger cities a very compe- 
tent man is usually market master. 
The market master is supposed to en- 
force the rules and regulations of the 
market, and to see that the laws of the 
city and state are observed. Very of- 
ten he does nothing but hire men to 
sweep or flush the market place. He 
could be made one of the most useful 
of public officials, and the very most 
important in every city, if he were au- 
thorized and required to organize a 
force of men to handle goods for con- 
signees who are at such a distance 
from the city that direct selling is im- 
practicable. This plan of selling would 
serve both producer and consumer best 
if the market master and his entire 
force were paid by the city on a salary 
and not on a percentage basis. It will 
appear at once that this would be well 
worth the cost to the city, for every 
citizen would then have opportunity to 
pay his price directly to the producer 
through the market master as agent. 
There would be no commission, rake- 
off or graft possidie that would not be 
at the same time a crime, a steal; so, 
just in proportion as the master and 
his men are honorable, the city itself, 
every man and woman of it, would 
profit, as well as the producer, who 
would get all of the consumer's dollar. 

Here is how it would work: The 
farmer or trucker or fruit grower would 
consign his goods to the market mas- 
ter at any practicable shipping dis- 
tance, paying the freight, of course. 
He would have every inducement to 
ship his goods in the most highly mar- 
ketable condition, so he has done his 
part. All that remains for him to do is 
to get a postal receipt from the market 
master at the time the goods are re- 
ceived, and later to cash his draft. On 
the other side, the municipal force 
must be prepared to receive goods and 
care for them properly, in cold storage 
if necessary, and then, if there is more 
than one market, to distribute these 
goods for sale, employing only market 
salesmen. Each consignment is tick- 
eted, and the ticket is checked to show 
the proceeds of the sales. It would be 
a matter of simple bookkeeping, such 
as every commission house has, to be 
able to send every shipper the exact 
proceeds of the sales of his goods. The 


7 





market master would therefore have 
four duties. He would (1) receive the 
goods, (2) store and distribute to mar- 
kets, (3) make sales, and (4) keep ac- 
counts. Yes, and draw his salary and 
pay his force. The consumer would 
have, in the economical working of 
this plan, such a great benefit, if not 
advantage, that he would have no ex- 
cuse for objecting to the market’s ex- 
penses coming out of the city’s reve- 
nues. His advantages are easily seen 
to be many. He has a central market 
where he knows he can see and price 
everything that is for sale, and find it 
all in one place—no hunting around 
over town, through grocery stores, 
over wagons, haggling the peddlers, 
buying stale and dirty stuff, and pay- 
ing two profits. There need be but 
slight loss from overstocked supplies 
unsold—and the producer stands that 
loss if his goods spoil or are unsold. 
There will be no need of paying the 
high price that now has to go to the 
grocer, who trusts the other fellow and 
loses the account. There will be nat- 
ural competition in two ways, both 
working to the advantage of the buyer, 
yet keeping in force the law of supply 
and demand, which is the salvation of 
trade. This competition is (1) be- 
tween the individual producers, who 
are naturally bound to sell, but desir- 
ous of the best obtainable price, and 
(2) between the men as a class who 
are selling direct, and the municipal 
salesmen who are selling for consign- 
ees. The city’s salesmen will have no 
reason to hold out for high prices, but 
will naturally sell at the normal price. 
Here the market master’s capabilities 
will be tried; for he must get enough 
for the goods sent him io keep up the 
“demand” end of the law of supply and 
demand. He must encourage his sup- 
ply, and he can do this only by selling 
at a fair price for those who eftrust 
sales to him. 

Now imagine this plan to be in full 
working order. How much does it 
leave to be desired on the part of eith- 
er the consumer or the producer? It 
may appear to be somewhat socialistic, 
and it may be, in fact, socialistic; but 
it can not be objected to on that 
ground unless one admits in object- 
ing that the stigma is in the name only. 
I am not a socialist, but I can see some 
good things in socialistic propositions 
that we must in time adopt or fail to 
progress. 


But how are we to bring this about? | 


We of the farm are not in the city to 
agitate such a reform. Naturally, we 
look to the newspaper, especially to 
the daily, to educate the city public, 
and to the agricultural paper to edu- 
cate the rural people. In such a mat- 
ter as this we must look to both and 
to the cooperation of the two forces. I 
know of no one theme of conservation 
more promising to the present genera- 
tion both in the city and the country. 
I know of no one element in the “high 
cost of living” more enormous, more 
stubborn, more unreliable, more grasp- 
ing, than this middleman. Next to the 
trusts that have solved this problem 
for themselves, but not for us, I know 
of no element in trade that so deserves 
to be obliterated as the middleman, 
who is gnawing at the vitals of com- 
merce and drinking its blood, while 
contributing nothing. 

I admit that I may 
against this middleman, for I dislike 
him personally. He is a damnable 
leach on industry and society. I ship 
my stuff at a slightly smaller profit, or 
at slightly more expense of time and 
pains, whenever I can possibly do so, 
over his head, rather than let him in 
on my business—such is my dislike 
for him. He will “do” me every time 
he gets a chance. He is shrewd, and 
will not let me “do” him; so I do with- 
out him. And he respects me the more 
as a citizen. He insists he is the best 
of friend and a benefactor. We often 
think of capital and labor as antagon- 
istic, but they are essential to one’an- 
other. There need not always be an- 
tagonism between capital and labor— 
and there ought not to be in any case, 
because, as I say again, they are mutu- 
ally necessary to one another. But the 
middleman is not essential to most of 
the trade he now handles. He could 
be cut out of very many of the deals, 
and both the other parties would be 
better off. He is interested in seeing 
the producer sell as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and seeing the buyer pay as high 
a price as possible, so he is naturally 
antagonistic to both. Very seldom, in- 
deed, would he be essenaial if we would 
but organize him out wherever pos- 
sible. 


be prejudiced 
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To your favorite theme of “Cod per. 
ation” on the part of producens 
would add “elimination” oi very mye 
of the present machinery oj distriby. 


tion. 
CHARLES OTIS CAR 
Maryland. TER, 














The shipments of “Sta; 
Brand” shoes during the month 
of May at wholesale prices 
amounted to 


$1,678,997.62 


This is a gain of $122,482.36 over 
May of last year and is the largest 
shipment of shoes ever made in one 
month by any St. Louis shoe manu. 
facturer. 


Our business knows no dull seasons 
—no ‘‘off years’’. This year, as in 
all former years, n new high records in 
the sale of ‘‘Star Brand’’ shoes are 
being established. 

No substitutes for leather or shoddy 
material of any kind are ever used, 
which explains. why 

“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 


**Star Brand’* shoes are made in 
over 700 styles—for men, women and 
children. Look for the star trade- 
mark on the heel—it means you're 
getting pure leather shoes. 

If your ~ dealer does not sell 
them it will pay you to change 
dealers. 

Style Book of men’s, women's or 
children’s shoes sent on request—say 
which. 

Address Dept. E10 


ROBERTS. JOHNSON ¢ RAND 


MANUFACTURERS international St Lous 
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You Need This 
FREE Water Supply Book 


It tells how to solve your water prob- 
lem; alsoabout the service youget from 


GOULDS pumps 


POODCDCEEEDADRRQLOUPPOUDURONUEHUDRITEE TL DOORS ELDEDUOET ED OEEEEPODL CEEBELLELGEL 


Tells how to select the 
right eee (we make 
over kinds) to best 
serve your re quirements, 

Send for it today. 

THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
98 W. Fall 8t., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
“Largest Manufactur: ae 
what ae Servi 


SUOVOUANOEDOOTA STIRS AN SOUOEUPERREERUG)HELTCREDERTEFEPLAL 





Clean Water For Your Hogs 


The Star Waterer is the most simple im constructo”, 


There aretho parts to get out of order or clog. Bow's 
are always full but never run over. Costs no more thea 
any waterer but is better than all others. You need 








TWO CROPS 


ca: veer. Ger 3 year. Our Mid tells we to 


See Bor ret aalsie A PALA 


— and a 
in the corn belt. How to use 


bt Timothy and Grass pb ag to ALFALT 
is time. The most profitable kinds of 


Buck 
WINTER WHEAT Chest so other 


Mailed 
iowa SEED CO., Dept. D2 Des ‘Moines. low8 
— as 


ALFALF 








samples and price 


J. JACOBSON, Formos0, Kant 
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(OOD YEAR 


Rubber Tires for Carriages 


3,724,000 Sold 


Through sheer merit Goodyear Car- 
save Tires have become the most popu- 
jar rubber tires in existence. Since 
their invention, 13 years ago, we have 
sold 3,724,000. Seventy-five per cent of 
all carriage makers have adopted *“Good- 
ears.’ And more dealers sell these 
tires than any other kind, Last year the 
call for Goodyear Carriage Tires was 
24% greater than the season preced- 
ing. The present season promises an 
jncrease of 81% over last season—truly 
a wonderful record—and more wonder- 
ful when one remembers that the num- 
ber of carriages and buggies made this 
year is not much larger than last year. 
Put these popular tires on your carriage 
and you'll get utmost comfort and mileage. 














P Tire 
Note the patent “wing”— how it presses 
against the channel, thus preventing mud, 
grit or water from getting in and quickly de- 
stroying the tire base, This tire remains 
sound. It won’t creep or get loose. Gives 
utmost wear. Will protect your carriage 
and greatly lengthen its life. Being of tough. 
springy rubber, it is exceptionally easy- 


Our Eccentric Cushion Tire 


is especially designed for lighter vehicles, 
runabouts, etc. Note the wire hole is delow 
thecenter. This increases the wearing depth 
of the tire one-half. ves you that much money. 
This tire staye firm in the channel. 











our latest Tire 
= Circularand name 
of dealer who sells 


—_ 
“Eccentric” Cushion Tire SPO") Paind theese 
tires cost no more than commonplace kinds. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce., Akron, O, 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations than any other tire. (612) 


















INCREASE 
ALL 
YOUR CROPS 
50 to 100% 
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To pack and pulverize 

the seed bed and keep 

@ loose mulch on top—to retain 

the moisture—is as important as to sow and to plant 
The Western Land Roller Will Do It All. 
We sell direct to you. Free Circular gives des- 

cription, price list and testimonials. Tells how to 

get better crops and increase your Winter 

yield by rolling in the spring—how to get a perfect 

stand of alfalfa with but 6 lbs. of seed per acre. 

Write for the FREE Circular toda: 


lar y- 
Western Land Roller Co., Box 114 Hastings, Neb. 


The “EW Mast 


A train of followers, butno equals. / 
Proves ite superiority — 
wherever it goes. Makes 
tight shapely bales, not 
loose bundles, works 
fast, avoids acci- 

lures. & 
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ni . Horse, Belt and Gasoline Engine Presses 
—also largest line of Bailers—write for free catalog. 
Whitman Agricultural Co., ¢923 S. , St. Leuls 
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MIRAL 2°*MAN PRESS 
SELF FEEDER CONDERSTHG 








HODWAI ROARN SAVE ONE HALF 
BUILDING EXPENSE 
‘ af 2 awa alae 
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THE FESTIVE MOSQUITO. 


Mosquitoes breed only in stagnant 
or still water. Without such water 
there can be no mosquitoes. All mos- 
quitoes may be a source of annoyance, 
but some species are especially dan- 
gerous because capable of transmit- 
ting diseases. This is, in fact, the 
only way in which malaria and yellow 
fever are known to be transmitted. 

There are about 2,000,000 persons in 
the south who are more or less inca- 
pacitated because of malaria. This is 
a preventable disease, and is being 
very successfully controlled even on 
the Panama Canal Zone, which was 
formerly considered to be one of the 
worst malarial regions in the world. 

Most mosquitoes are not dangerous 
to health. It is not difficult for anyone 
to learn to recognize those that are 
dangerous. The “yellow fever’ mos- 
quito—only one species known—is the 
common black and white “day mos- 
quito” of the south. It is a domestic 
species, breeding in rainwater recep- 
tacles around houses. It bites during 
daylight, especially in the early fore- 
noon and later afternoon. This species 
is “hump-backed,” as are all of the 
harmless kinds. That is, the beak is 
bent downward nearly at right angles 
with the line of the body. .The wings 
of this. species, as well as those of the 
common harmless mosquitoes, are not 


. spotted noticeably. 


The malarial mosquitoes hide during 
the bright light and become active only 
after sunset, biting especially during 
the twilight, at night and morning. 
Malarial mosquitoes are not “hump- 
backed,” but have a beak extending 
forward in a direct line with the body. 
In order to bite, they have to stand 
with the body at an angle of about 60 
degrees to the surface on which they 
rest, while other mosquitoes have the 
body line parallel with the surface on 
which they rest or feed. Their legs 
are long and noticeably slender, while 
their wings are conspicuously spotted, 
having many more scales thereon than 
do other mosquitoes. 

The wiggle-tails of malarial mosqui- 
toes feed on vegetable matter floating 
or growing on the surface of the water, 
and therefore they lie horizontally and 
close to the surface. The wiggle-tails 
of nearly all other species hang head 
downward at an angle of about 60 de- 
grees from the surface while breath- 
ing, and feed on matter suspended in 
the water. 

Mosquito eggs are laid only upon 
still water or where water will cover 
them after rains. During the first ten 
days of the young mosquito’s life, it is 
in the stage known commonly as a 
“wiggle-tail” or “wiggler.” It requires 
from ten to twenty days from the time 
the eggs are deposited before the adult 
mosquito will have developed and left 
the water. Water standing for more 
than ten days in ditches, gutters, cess 
pools, ponds, old tin cans, barrels, cis- 
terns or any similar receptacles, even 
including hollows in trees, may breed 
mosquitoes, and should be closely 
guarded against. Look out particularly 
for water dripping from hydrants in 
the yard or standing around sink 
drains, closets, stable yards, etc. Foul 
water may breed more mosquitoes 
than pure water does. Unused wells, 
bath-room tanks, sink traps, etc., are 
often infested. 

The following methods of control 
may be applied under appropriate con- 
ditions and for the objects specified: 
1. To prevent the breeding of mosqui- 
toes: Drain standing water if possible 
and fill in hollows where pools form 
after rains. Keep empty tin cans, bot- 
tles, broken crockery, etc., carefully 
placed, bottom upward, in a box or 
barrel, so that they will not hold wa- 
ter, but can be conveniently removed 
by the garbage cart at frequent inter- 
vals. Such things should be dumped 
not nearer than a quarter of a mile 
from any dwelling. Keep hydrants 
tight so that constant dripping of wa- 
ter will not occur. Mosquitoes do not 
breed in swiftly running water. 2. To 
destroy wiggle-tails and prevent the 
emergence of mosquitoes where stand- 
ing water can not be drained: Apply 
kerosene or coal oil (the cheapest 
grades or “fuel oils’ are best); pour 
or sprinkle it on the water at the rate 
of about one ounce on fifteen square 
feet of surface. One quart of kerosene 
should be sufficient for about 500 
square feet of water surface. All wig- 
gle-tails have to come to the surface 
of the water to breathe, and can, there- 
fore, be easily killed if the surface of 
the water is covered with a film of oil. 
The kerosene film will evaporate in 





time, and should be renewed about ev- 
ery third week. In _ slow-running 
streams, “Phinotas Oil” is one of the 
best materials to apply, as it spreads 
all through the water. Watering 
troughs, etc., should be emptied once 
a week, Wells, rainwater storage bar- 
rels, cisterns, etc., should be kept very 
closely screened. Cheesecloth will be 
found cheaper than wire, and efficient 
so long as it is whole. 3. To guard 
against adults, especially the malarial 
mosquitoes: Sleeping rooms, at least, 
should be screened or a mosquito bar 
used. Care should be taken to avoid 
being bitten by mosquitoes between 
sunset and sunrise, as malarial mos- 
quitoes rarely bite during bright day- 
light. Malaria may be spread wher- 
ever there occur near together and at 
practically the same time, adult ma- 
larial mosquitoes, a person having ma- 
laria in his system, and a person sus- 
ceptible to the disease who may be 
subsequently bitten by the mosquito 
ten days after it has fed on the mala- 
rial person. Yellow fever is spread in 
a similar way. 


A good repellant for all kinds of 
mosquitoes may be made as follows: 
Oil of citronella, one ounce; spirits of 
camphor, one ounce; oil of cedar, one- 
half ounce. This may Be rubbed light- 
ly on the hands and face, or a few 
drops on a towel hung near the head 
will keep mosquitoes away for hours. 





Burning a little fresh, dry pyrethrum 
powder in a closed room will drive the 
flies and mosquitoes to the windows 
and stupefy them so that they may be 
easily killed.—W. E. Hinds, Entomolo- 
gist, Alabama Experiment Station. 





HOUSE ANTS. 


An Illinois subscriber asks what can 
be done to keep out the ants which 
bother in the house during the sum- 
mer. These ants usually have their 
nests just outside, and find their way 
into the house through crackse or 
around the window screens. The ef- 
fective way to deal with them is to lo- 
cate their nests, and having done this, 
destroy them by pouring several 
ounces of carbon bisulphide down the 
burrows. This can be obtained at any 
drug store. It is very poisonous, or, 
rather, the fumes are poisonous, and 
consequently should be handled with 
care. It is also very inflammable, and 
no fire should be permitted to come 
near it. In the house, the ants may 
be caught by taking small pieces of 
sponge moistened with sweet water 
and placing them around where the 
ants are thickest. When the sponge 
is loaded with the ants, drop it in boil- 
ing water, and repeat. 
poisoning by leaving out a syrupmmade 
by dissolving borax and sugar in boil- 
ing water. 
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The Right of All the Way 


Railroad service and telephone 
service have no common factors— 
they cannot be compared, but pre- 
sent some striking contrasts: 


Each telephone message requires 
the right of all the way over which it 
is carried. A circuit composed. of a 
pair of wires must be clear from end 
to end, for a single conversation. 


A bird’s eye view of any railroad 
track would show a procession of 
trains, one following the other, with 
intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries pocsetens in 
train loads by wholesale, in a public 
conveyance, and the service given to 
each passenger is limited by the 
necessities of the others; while the 
telephone carries messages over wires 
devoted exclusively for the time being 
to the individual use of the subscriber 
or patron. Even a multi- millionaire 
could not afford the exclusive use of 
the railroad track between New York 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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and Chicago. But the telephone 
user has the whole track and the 
right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 
15,000 people over a single track 
between two points in twenty-four 
hours. To transport the voices of 
15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for 
each talk,*would take more than 
thirty days. — 


The telephone system cannot put 
On more Cars or run exira trains in 
order to carry more people. It must 
build more telephone tracks—string 
more wires. 


The wonder of telephone develop- 
ment lies in the ‘fact that the Bell 
System is soconstructed and equipped 
that an exclusive right of all the way, 
between near-by or distant points, is 
economically used by. over 24,000,000 
people every day. . 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 





ERTELS GEM HAY press 


ALES 15 TONS A DAY 


matic brake-arm controls rebound of plunger, preventi: 
ilt almost entirely of t steel and castings. It is a 

full circle press, two feeds to each round. 5daystree trial 
Write for free book. Geo. Ertel Co., M 
2202 Ky. 8t,, Quincy, I 


No other Hay Press will do 80 much 
work in so short a time and doit so well. Will make 
smooth, hard bales, ten tons to # 36-foot ¢af. Avto- 


ing danger to team and wear of machine. 
All 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of Interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Motnes, Iowa. 























FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Going about the garden, we remem- 
ber changes we planned to make last 
summer, which were forgotten, aid 
must now wait over another year. The 
hollyhocks which were out of line that 
we intended to use in filling in gaps, 
must remain as they are until fall; the 
phlox bed which offended the eye with 
its plant or two of a shade which did 
not harmonize, is still flaunting that 
color in our faces—a color beaufiful in 
itself, but out of place. 

The poppies we had expected to 
thin, the perennials we had expected 
to plant, all the many little things we 
wished to change, have been forgotten 
because we didn’t make a note of it. 
This year we go around with a note- 
book in which to jot down the changes 
to be made in the fall. We are tying 
strings matching the blossoms in color 
on the phlox as a guide in rearranging 
the bed, putting strings on the extra 
large currant bushes, and the favorite 
gooseberry. We are pasting in our 
book every suggested arrangement of 
a garden which sounds good to us. 
Next year we are going to try the yel- 
low coxcomb, to use more cornflowers, 
and some carpet plants. 

In tying dahlias and gladioli to 
stakes, tie loosely, leaving plenty of 
room for light and air. If you wish to 


mark varieties, use colored string tied. 


about the base. 

If you wish choice dahlias, do not 
allow more than one shoot to a root, 
cut out the others below the surface, 
leaving the strongest. Do not hesi- 
tate to prune dahlias, nor to pluck a 
blossom with a bud. New buds form 
quickly. If blossoms are wanted for 
exhibition at the fair or flower show, 
remember that it takes from three to 
four weeks after a bud forms until it 
blossoms, 





FARMERS’ COD LIVER OIL. 


Cod liver oil is a very valuable, if 
unpleasant medicine. Doctor Thomas 
Emmet gives as a substitute for cod 
liver oil, fat pork, treated by washing 
out the salt thoroughly, and cooking 
long and slowly. Doctor Emmet says: 

“An excellent substitute for cod liv- 
er oil, and one often better tolerated, 
is fat pork properly prepared. I di- 
rect a thick portion of a rib piece, free 
from lean, to be selected and allowed 
to remain in soak for thirty-six hours 
before being boiled, the water being 
frequently changed to get rid of the 
salt It should be boiled slowly and 
thoroughly cooked, and while boiling, 
the water must be changed several 
times by pouring it off. and fresh wa- 
ter. nearly boiling, substituted. It is 
to be eaten cold in the form of a sand- 
wich from stale bread, and both should 
be cut as thin as possible. It is very 
nutritious, but it should be given in 
small quantities until a taste for it has 
been acquired. It may be made palat- 
able by a little salt. May be rubbed 
up in a mortar.” 








WOUNDS. 
Miss Alice G. Haggart. Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Norfh Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College, says: 


The immediate local treatment of 
a wound is very simple. Wash the 
wound with water which has been 
boiled, wash out all particles of for- 
eign matter, apply dressing of some 
clean, soft material, such as linen, 
muslin, lint, absorbent cotton or anti- 
sep gauze, Which can be purchased 





at any drug store. If cuts and ordi- 
nary wounds are clean and kept clean, 
they will heal quickly and there will 





be only slight inflammation, no “fes- 
tering” or other serious results. Strict 
cleanliness is the watchword. The 


germs which produce these dangerous 
conditions or diseases come from un- 
clean things causing the wound, such 
as a dirty condition of the skin 
through which the wounds are made, 
or trom unclean hands which handle 
or dress the wounds. Do not cover 
@ wound with sticking plaster or col- 
lodion; they are dangerous. A solu- 
tion of carbolic acid and water is use- 














ful in the washing out of a wound— 
one teaspoonful of carbolic acid to a 
pint of warm water.” 





SCRAPS. 


Doctor Alice Hamilton, in The Sur- 
vey, tells of the work of one woman 
in persuading a big concern to take 
better care of the health of its em- 
ployes. This woman, Mrs. Joseph P. 
Bowen, is a large stockholder in the 
great Pullman works. Doctor Hamil- 
ton, the medical officer of the Illinois 
Yommission on Occupational Diseases, 
called Mrs. Bowen’s attention to the 
needless amount of disease from paint 
poisoning, irritating dust and fumes. 
Mrs. Bowen sent an agent to investi- 
gate the conditions. The agent report- 
ed but one doctor to care for an aver- 
age of 200 accident cases a month, and 
conditions for disease on all sides. 
When she presented her report, the 
other stockholders were skeptical; one 
asked why, if she thought so poorly of 
the company, she had not sold her 
stock and thus freed her conscience. 
She replied that she preferred to stay 
in and do something about it. Now 
the reforms Mrs. Bowen recommended 
are being carried out. Five doctors 




















A MORNING RIDE. 





have charge of the men; provision has 
been made to avoid dust and lead pois- 
oning, lunch rooms, wash rooms and 
safety appliances are provided. Mrs. 
Bowen has proved that while woman's 
realm is the home, her influence will 
safeguard the homes of others. 


Doctor Egan, minister to Denmark, 
now visiting in this country, speaking 
of the Danish farm, says: “An agri- 
cultural laborer in Denmark who has 
worked on a farm for five years, who 
is poor, and who has a character so 
good that two reputable members of 
the community will swear to it, may 
obtain from one of the government 
banks a loan of about $1,582. He ob- 
tains this solely on his character and 
ability, and not upon any material se- 
curity he can offer. With this money 
he may purchase a farm of from three 
and one-half to twelve acres. Land in 
Denmark is never sold merely as land. 
The farm is judged by the value of its 
production for a term of years.” 


St. Paul, Minnesota, is setting a good 
example for Iowa schools in tke 
changes made in its public school sys- 
tem. Industrial training is to be com- 
pulsory for all; high school sessions 
are to be longer, thus allowing time 
for shop work; manual training classes 
will have garden work in the vacant 
lots of the city in the spring and dur- 
ing the summer vacation; play is to 
be directed more systematically: one 
teacker in each building is to devote 
her time to coaching backward pupils, 
specializing for either high or voca- 
tional schools. The whole course is to 
be simplified and more time devoted 
to thorough work on essentials. 








In Hanska, Minnesota, the farmers 
have formed a coéperative laundry, to 
be operated in connection with the 
creamery and other institu- 
tions. 



























foodstuffs. 


several seasons. 


harm the baby if she ate it. 


Seals Glass Jars, Jelly Glasses, 
Catsup Bottles—Air- Tight 


Prevents mould, fermentation or “‘spoiling’’ of 


Parowax forms an air-tight, moisture-proof seal 
—keeps the fresh, delicious flavor intact through 


Parowax is pure, tasteless, odorless—wouldn’t 











































article clean, fresh and dainty. 





materials. 









ning and Preserving.’’ 





1% cents’ worth in a boiler full of soiled clothes, 
gently loosens the dirt from the fabrics—leaving every 


Does not fade or harm the most delicate colors or 
Try it today in YOUR kitchen and laundry. 
For sale everywhere by all reputable dealers. 

Write for free book of Mrs. Rorer’s recipes on ‘‘Can- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(An Indiana Corporation) 
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EASY TO KILL FLIES 


durable. 


by express prepaid. 
fiy season. 





Write today. 


bat sure death to the germ carrying flies. 
and keep it so, and the ‘‘Wonder”’ will get the flies. 
ried out and the health of your family endangered by flies. 
get rid of most of them for you. 


WITH THE 


Wonder Fly Killer 


Most remarkable fly killer ever invented. Simple, reasonable in price, 
Made of seamless metal. Neat im appearance, 


jess looking, 
Simply fill lower tray full of water 
"t have your life wor- 
The Wonder will 
Cost, one-half dozen 60c, one dozen $1.9 


If you try the wonder you'll not be without it during the 


A dozen Wonders will do wonders in ridding your 
home of files. Ask your deater for them. 
THK WATSON COMPANY, 


PERU, INDIANA 





VEGETABLES WORTH TRYING. 


The farmer’s wife who longs for vari- 
ety may find it in the use of vegetables 
now coming into common use. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 256, Preparation of Vege- 
tables for the Table, gives the following 
recipes for the preparation of vegetables 
which are worth trying: 

Salsify: This vegetable is sometimes 
called oyster plant. It is one of the roots 
that may safely be left in the ground 
over winter, thus making the vegetable 
available for the late summer, fall or 
spring. To prevent his root from turning 
dark, it must be dropped as soon as pared 
into a mixture of flour and water, made 
slightly acid with vinegar. For six good- 
sized roots, mix together one tablespoon 
of vinegar, two of flour, one teaspoon of 
salt, and three pints of water. Wash 
and scrape the roots, then cut into slices 
about three inches long; drop into pre- 
pared water; cook thirty minutes, count- 
ing from the time it begins to boil. 
Drain and serve in white sauce, or mix 
together one teaspoon of butter, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon of lemon 
juice, and one teaspoon of minced pars- 
ley; add to the drained saisify, and serve 
at once. 

Celeriac: This vegetable is also known 
as “‘knot celery”’ and “‘turnip-rooted cel- 
ery.”” The roots, which are about the 
size of a white turnip, are eaten. Pare 
the celeriac, cut in thin, narrow slices, 
and put in cold water. Drain into boiling 
salted water and cook thirty minutes. 
Drain and rinse with cold water. It can 
then be served like celery in cream sauce, 
put through a vegetable press and served 
with butter, salt and pepper or cream, 
or served on toast as asparagus. It is 
also used for soup as is celery. 

Fried Eggplant: Cut the eggplant in 
slices about half an inch thick, and pare. 
Sprinkle the top with salt, and pile one 
on top of another; put a plate with weight 
on top of the slices. Let stand an hour; 
then add one teaspoon of water, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one-half teaspoon of 
pepper to an egg. Beat well. Dip slices 
of eggplant in egg, then in bread crumbs. 
Let stand twenty minutes; then fry in 
deep fat. 

Green Peppers stuffed and Baked: For 
six medium sized peppers make a dress- 
ing in the following manner: Soak in 
cold water enough stale bread to make 
one pint when the water is pressed out. 
Season this with two teaspoons of salt, 
one teaspoon of fine herbs, about one- 
fifth teaspoon of sweet basil and summer 
savory, and two teaspoons of butter. Cut 
off the stem end of the pepper and re- 
move all the interior, being careful to 
take out every seed. Fill the peppers with 


the dressing: place them on end in a 
shallow baking dish, and pour around 
them a sauce prepared as follows: Heat 


one teaspoon of drippings; when hot, add 
one level teaspoon of flour: stir until 
Smooth, and brown, then add gradually 
three gills of meat stock or water: sea- 
son with one teaspoon of salt; cook five 
minutes, then pour around the stuffed 
peppers. Bake one hour in a moderately 
hot oven. Peppers may also be stuffed 
with a well-seasoned dressing of meat, 
with or without the addition of bread 
crumbs or rice. 


Okra and Tomato Soup: One pint of 
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barrel outdoors in the sun. 
one gallon of the cider and put with the 


good, strong vinegar. 


There 


sliced okra, one and one-half pints of to- 


toes pared and cut fine; two quarts of 
ter, three teaspoons of rice, three tea- 


spoons of mincéd onions, one green pep- 
per, seeds removed and pepper cut fine, 
three teaspoons of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoon of pepper. 
soup pot and cook gently for two hours; 
then add two teaspoons of butter or sweet 
drippings and serve. 
roast meat cooked with this coup add to 
the flavor. 


Put all ingredients in 


The bones from 





CIDER VINEGAR. 
Hearts and Homes: 


Not tong ago I saw an article in Wal- 
Jaces’ 
cider which had not turned to vinegar. I 
had a barre! of cider made last fall, ané 
when the cold weather came on, put it in 


Farmer, asking what to do with 


This spring it was like bit- 
I bought an empty vinegar 


cellar. 
water. 


barrel for 75 cents, then bought a gallon 


good vinegar and put in it. Set the 
Then I took 


and in a week or two it was 
Then I put in two 
lons of cider and let stand ten days. 
were then four gallons of good 
egar, and I put in four gallons of cider, 


egar, 


and so on till now I have half a barre 
of vinegar. 
it worked O. K., and would like to hear 
from others who try it. 


This was an experiment, but 


ARTHUR SUTTON. 















what you need when 
you come home tired 
after a hard day's 
work—a 


Victor 


to refresh you with 
its delightful music. 


Why not hear the Victor? 
Write us today and we'll 
send you complete catalogs 
and teil you the_nearest 
Victor dealer, He will 
gladiy play any Victor mu- 
sic for you, and sell you a 
Victor ($10 to $100) or Vic- 
tor-Victrola ($15 to $200) 
on easy terms if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
3ist_and Sts. 












J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montr-al 
Canadian Distributors 


Always use 












other way to get 
the unequaled 
Victor 
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to raise so many “good 
things” unless— 


—Unless you save them. Yourwife can 
“put up’ many. kinds of fruit. But it 
isn't so easy to “‘can’”’ vegetables. 


Not—if she depends on old-style, 
narrow-necked, tin- topped, screw-capped 
jars, that take in only small fruit. This 
year find out the better way to ‘‘put up” 
fruit—and vegetables, too—the 


E-Z SEAL JARS 


This is the all-glass jar, with the all-glase 
cap—no metal to taint the fruit—no 
twisting and turning. No shattering, 
no splattering. a to fill, easy to seal, 

easy to open and clean. 

Don't allow good garden stuff or fruit 
“to po to waste.’’ You may be sure it 
will keep—vegetables and fruit will not 
spoil in these air-tight, all-glass sanitary 
jars. 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer-—-he will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar—FREE. 
Be sure and write 
us for FREE Book 
of Recipes—it tells 
many things you | 
should know. Get 
the Jar from the 
grocer. Get the 
Book from ws. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 








| 
1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar AH 
FREE for the Coupon 


Fiesse note—in order to secure free jar this cowpon 
ust be presented to your dealer a Oct. 15, 
siz, with blank spaces properly filled out, 
BARE -ATL AS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Tile is to optity, Theat T have sae es seostved one 
Atlas’ E-Z r Free of all cost and without 


any a. Ly on 4 part. Thiet is the first coupon 
presented by any member of my family. 


Name 





Address. 
TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z i Jars. All coupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Newt 1st, 1912. 
DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. _ This is to certify, bane J I 
gave away one “‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the pe 

whose signature appears above. 





Dealer’s Name. 


Address. 

















? WE SHIP*APPROVAL 


wr 4S T° Cavs rae T 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to 4 our 


Facrony PRICES 2: cies 


tires from anyone at any price 
ay 5... write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder fu/ pr oposttion om first 
§ sample bicycle going to your towa. 


PRIDER AGENTS Stier tte 


piney Mew our bicycles. 
ge cheaper ok any other oe 





a repairs and all caper Per —yF prices, 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
M@EAD CYCLE CO., Dope. (179 CHICAGO 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts ell 
season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 


Sold Dealers, or 
6 senteprepaid for $1. 


Crecker Bu 
Des Moines 
Farmer 
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t Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 
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Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must notbe & 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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WHAT THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN | it will become visible in leaf and in 
~ 1S LIKE. blade. It will grow, and in time—but 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 21, 1912. Mark, 4:26-32; 
Matthew, 13:33.) 

“And he said, So is the kingdom of 
God, as if a man should cast seed upon 
the earth; (27) and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring up and grow, he know- 
eth not how. (28) The earth beareth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full grain in the ear. 
(29) But when the fruit is_ ripe, 
straightway he putteth forth the sic- 
kle, because the harvest is come. (30) 
And he said, How shall we liken the 
kingdom of God? or in what parable 
shall we set it forth? (31) It is like 
a grain of mustard seed, which, when 
it is sown upon the earth, though it 
be less than all the seeds that are 
upon the earth, (32) yet when it is 
sown, groweth up, and _  becometh 
greater than all the herbs, and put- 
teth out great branches; so that the 
birds of the heaven can lodge under 
the shadow thereof. - 

(33) Another parable spake he un- 
to them: The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto leaven, which a woman took, 
and hid in three measures of meal, till 
it was all leavened.” 

If we are to understand the par- 
ables, we mrgt remember that it was 
the avowed object of Jesus to estab- 
lish the kingdom of heaven, that is, 
the rule of God on earth, and that this 
was to be established through the rev- 
elation of the will of God to man. For 
this purpose He as God was manifest 
in the flesh. 

The Jews also expected the king: 
dom of heaven to be established—in 
Judea and not outside—an earthly 
kingdom composed of Jews only, who 
were to have dominion over all oth- 
ers. His conception of heaven dif- 
fered so widely from theirs, and His 
manifest power in teaching and in 
miracle working was so great and in- 
comprehensible, that just prior to His 
adoption of the method of teaching in 
parables, they came to the fixed con- 
clusion that He was in league with 
Satan, and, therefore, the enemy of 
their religion and their race. Only in 
this way could they explain His won- 
derful power in word and in works, 
and His wonderful influence over the 
masses of the people. 

This fixed conviction in the minds 
of His opponents rendered all His di- 
rect teaching absolutely useless, so 
far as they were concerned. They 
could close their ears to it, shut their 
eyes to it, harden their hearts against 
it. This hardening of the heart, shut- 
ting the eyes and closing the ears 
against an unwelcome truth, is not an 
uncommon thing in humanity. If you 
would covert a partisan on the eve of 
a political campaign, it is useless to 
use argument, often worse than use- 
less. If you would accomplish any- 
thing, you must teach in parables. 
Jesus therefore resorted to this meth- 
od of teaching. If they will not listen 
to His exposition of the kingdom of 
heaven in the Sermon on fhe Mount, 
He will point out to them some anal- 
ogies in nature. 

All parables assume that nature is 
the handiwork of God, and fSat traces 
of His character may be seen in the 
operations of nature; that there is a 
revelation of God in nature. “The 
kingdom of heaven is like,” not “is,” 
but “is like.” He had told His disci- 
ples in explaining the parable of the 
sower that the children of the king- 
dom were the good seed that brought 
forth abundantly. He had told them, 
further, that the kingdom of heaven 
on earth would not be made up entire- 
ly of good people; that the devil was 
ever trying to corrupt it by sowing 
tares; but that these should continue 
and should not be separated before 
the earthly kingdom should at the 
final judgment be merged into the 
heavenly. 

Then in the first parable of the les- 
son, He goes on to say that the devel- 
opment will be gradual. It will be 
like the seed the farmer sows and cov- 
ers. It will first sprout unseen. Then 





only in time—bring forth fruitage; and 
when it does, then it will be harvest 
time. Here Jesus is evidently the 
man, the farmer who sows the seed. 
The seed gathered from the fields of 
ancient prophecy, stored until the ful- 
ness of time, when the soil—the world 
of men—was ‘prepared for the sower. 
In other words, the seed from which 
the harvest will spring will be the 
Word, the truths which Christ came 
to reveal. 

These three parables and the two 
preceding, it will be noticed, deal with 
life, the life which is the result of the 
reception of the Word of God. The 
good seed is the Word, which, sown 
on the by-path, on the thin soil, among 
thorns, soil unfitted to receive it, or 
on the good ground; or tares may be 
sown among it, evil seed closely re- 
sembling the good; but it has life in 
itself, and will grow secretly even if 
the sower is absent, because of the 
life in itself. 

It will take time for its develop- 
ment, the whole space of time between 
the advent and the second advent; but 
it will surely develop. The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation; 
you can not always measure its 
growth. As He once said: “The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.” It 
will require all the ages to bring it to 
its full development. 

This was not what the Jews expect- 
ed. They expected the kingdom to 
come by force, and to come at once. 
Jesus taught, on the other hand, that 
it would come silently, gradually, as 
life always does; that the kingdom 
of heaven is life; that the knowledge 
of the kingdom of God was not ont- 
side of men but within them; that it 
was the outgrowth of the truth about 
man and about his Maker. 

The next parable also deals with 
life and growth from the seed. Its les- 
son is that from small beginnings we 
may expect great results. It presents 
the expansive stage of the kingdom. 
The mustard seed that will grow in 
your gardens is very small, so small 
that you take it as a measure of the 
smallest thing; “small as a grain of 
mustard seed” is a common proverb 
among you. It is the smallest meas- 
ure of faith. “If you have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed.” You plant 
this little seed—not our mustard, but 
the mustard of Palestine, with a very 
small seed and very large growth. It 
grows; it keeps on growing, until it 
becomes a herb in your garden, a 
great bush; compared with your oth- 
er herbs, a tree; so large that the 
birds take refuge in it when darkness 
falls. No one would imagine that 
from such a little seed would come so 
great a tree or bush. 

Now, the kingdom of God is like 
that. You can not measure it by the 
outward appearance. It has life in it, 
and growth. Its seed is the truth, the 
truth of God. It has behind it the 
power of Almighty God. No man can 
measure that. This parable, there- 
fore, presents the kingdom of God ex- 
tensively, its power of growth and ex- 
pansion. 

The next parable brings out its ex- 
tensive character. “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven,” which has 
the power of transforming that with 
which it comes in contact into the 
likeness and character of itself. There 
is no significance to be attached to 
the “three measures of meal” into 
which the woman puts the leaven. It 
was simply the amount which the Jew- 
ish woman took for her baking, the 
amount which Sarah took when she 
baked for the angelic visitor (Genesis, 
18:6). Here again we have life—mi- 
croscopic life, germ plant life, and 
this therefore has a meaning for us 
that it could not have had even to the 
apostles. For our microscope shows 
that leaven or yeast is really life, 
plant life; that yeast is a plant. 

The point is that the life of the king- 
dom transforms every human life with 
which it comes in contact in the world 
into a likeness of itself. Herein is 
revealed the efficiency of the gospel 
when planted in society, in human na- 





ture. The children of the kingdom by 
contact with the world transform the 
world into the kingdom. A good man 
can inoculate his fellows with his 
goodness, but only when the goodness 
is vital, a part of his makeup, only 
when it reveals itself in his life. It 
is life that is catching, whether it be 
a good one or a bad one. You can not 
give anyone the measles unless you 
are yourself inoculated with the gen- 
uine measles. A rash that looks like 
measles will not give anyone the gen- 
uine measles. Neither will the out- 
ward garb of holiness give anyone hol- 
iness. 

The lesson of this parable is that 
the truth of God lodged in the heart of 
man and exemplified in his life will 
bring others to the truth. The con- 
verse, as above intimated, is equally 
true—that evil is catching as well as 
good; and this is recognized in every 
other portion of the Bible in which the 
word leaven is used. The Jews were 
required to clean house before’ the 
passover, to put out everything leav- 
ened, and to eat the passover with 
unleavened bread only. Paul speaks 
of the “old leaven,” the “leaven of 
malice and wickedness,” of the “un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth” 
—and warns the Corinthians that “a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” 

Jesus points out the influence of 
man over man for good as well as for 
evil, the effect of good example and 
good doctrine as well as of evil ex- 
ample and evil doctrine, the power of 
truth to change the character of soci- 
ety for good, on the same principle 
that “evil companionships corrupt 
good morals.” The central idea is the 
power of life, whether for good or for 
evil, to transform others into the like- 
ness of itself. 

The whole institution of the church, 
the kingdom of God on earth 6, illus- 
trates these parables! The seed has 
been growing unseen ever since the 
great seed Sower sowed it on the bar- 
ren soil of Judea. Though oftentimes 
checked by frost and drouths and di- 
verse influences and circumstances of 
all kinds, it has still been growing and 
will grow until the harvest. Small 
beginnings—so small that they are 
scarcely visible to the most observant 
eye—like the grain of mustard seed— 
have produced marvelous results in 
all ages, Christianity has been leav- 
ening the lump, and to such an extent 
that in this day evil has been obliged 
to assume the form and manners of 
good. Satan has been obliged to trans- 
form himself into an angel of light 
and don the garments and assume the 
manners of the saints. 











Flies! 
Flies! 
Flies! 


Get rid of them and help 
make your home and premises 
sanitary by the liberal use of 
Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 
There is fully one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tangle- 
foot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the 
most flies and is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask 
for “fly paper” or “‘sticky fly 
paper” you may get a cheap 
imitation that will soon dry up 
or glaze over. Ask for Tanglefoot. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 










TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 10 
and 20 lb. cans, 


Will protect your trees from all climbing 
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ents. 2 Books—‘What & How 
to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 112-p. Guide Free! E. E. VROOMAN, 


Patent Attorney, 840 F. St., Washington, D, C 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department ie for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple thi of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 

















WEATHER. 
Clouds drift across the sky. The 
wind blows hither and thither. Per- 


haps today it is cool, but tomorrow it 
may be warmer. Yesterday the bright 
sunshine may have been coming down 
with all its force. Tomorrow it may 
rain. Such is weather. In the corn 
belt it is always changing. Who can 
tell what will come next? 

Perhaps your father thinks that he 
can tell. He has been watching the 
weather all his life, and surely he 
should know something about it. But 
have you noticed what happens when 
your father and some other experi- 
enced farmer get together and start 





because he sometimes make mistakes. 
But just the same, the weather men 
of the United States Weather Bureau 
are in a better position to know what 
the weather will be in the future than 
anyone else. Did you know that the 
United States Weather Bureau saves 
to the people of the United States ev- 
ery year several millions of dollars. 
Out in California, they tell the raisin 
men who are drying grapes in the 
open when rains are likely to come, 
and so save them every year thousands 
of dollars. Sailors are warned of 
storms, and oftentimes wrecks are 
prevented, both on the Great Lakes 
and along the coast. The predictions 
of frost in the spring and fall save 
market gardeners and fruit growers 
much money. 

How does the government predict 
the weather, and are its predictions 
any better than your father’s? Have 
you ever seen a weather map? You 
can find one posted up in the stores 
of almost any town. They are pub- 
lished in many of the newspapers. If 
you want a weather map to come to 
your house every day of the year, you 
can get it by sending $2 to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 





predicting what the weather will be? | D. C 
Bes U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Nw e@ WEATHER BUREAU 
oe yo WILLIS L.MOORE. Chief. 
Pa 
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A DAILY WEATHER MAP. 


One will say one thing and the other 
another, and the weather may be dif- 
ferent from the prediction of either 
of them. Yet I have known experi- 
enced men like your father to look at 
the clouds and note the direction of 
the wind and the feel of the air, and 
then predict-a rainstorm a half day or 
even a whole day ahead of time. Here 





On this page is a weather map. Can 
you make out from it what kind of 
weather you should have expected on 
a certain date? At first, those curved 
lines are confusing, but they need not 
continue to be so if you will listen to 
a minute’s explanation. In the first 
place, you must remember that air is 
like water, and flows from where the 
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AVERAGE TRACKS OF PRESSURE AREAS. 
DURING THE AVERAGE 


are some weather sayings which men 
like your father have said in years 
past: 

“Clouds flying against the wind mean 
rain.” 

“In the evening, when the sky is red, 
there will be fair weather.” 

“When the cuckoo (rain crow) calls 
along a stream, rain will follow.” 

“Bees will not swarm just before a 
storm.” 

“When geese fly low, look out for 
bad weather.” 

“East winds bring rain; west winds 
bring fair weather.” 

“When grandmother’s rheumatism 
commences to hurt, look out for rain 
in the near future.” 

People make fun of the weather man 


DOTTED LINES SHOW DISTANCE TRAVELED 
24 HOURS. (Ohio Station.) 


pressure is high to where the pres- 
sure is low. We are living on the bot- 
tom of a sea of air forty or fifty miles 
in depth. Like water, the air is con 
stantly moving back and forth, trying 
to find a place where the pressure is 
equal. The curved lines on the weath- 
er map connect the spots where the 
air pressure is equal. You will notice 
that some of them are marked by the 
figures 29.3, others by the figure 29.7, 
etc., while others are marked by the 
figure 30.2. Those spots surrounded 
by lines marked with a figure higher 
than 30.1 are under high air pressure, 
while those surrounded by lines that 
are marked below 29.8 are under low 
air pressure. But still the map does 
not mean anything to you. What if the 








air pressure is high in some parts of 
the United States and low in other 
parts? It makes much difference— 
where the air pressure is low, there 
you will find storms; where the air 
pressure is high, there you will find 
clear weather. But how does that help 
you in telling what the weather will be 
in the future? It is very simple; the 
high and low pressure spots move 
across the United States from west to 
east. Really, these pressure spots are 
big whirlwinds a thousand miles or so 
in diameter, and continually they are 
whirling across the country at the rate 
of about 600 miles a day. Generally 
they come into the United States up 
on the northwest coast and take a 
southeasterly direction across’ the 
country. Occasionally the high and 
low air pressure areas do not travel 
across the country in just this way, 
but as a rule there is not much of a 
change in their method of action. 
Now, study the map on this page. 
Notice the arrows pointing the direc- 
tion of the wind. See how they point 
in a sort of a circular or spiral fashion 
toward the heart of the spot where 
the air pressure is low. Notice how 
the wind blows out from the high 
pressure areas in all directions. Now 
put two and two together. You know 
that winds from the north and west 
are fair weather winds, and winds 
from the south and east as a rule 
bring rainy weather. Don’t you see 
now why this is? The low pressure 
storm areas are generally coming from 
the north and west; the air blows in to 
fill up these low pressure areas, and 
consequently whenever a storm is com- 
ing on, you generally find that the 
wind is blowing from the south or east 
to fill up the low pressure storm area 
which has been coming down from the 
north and west. Yes, I know that you 
will find many exceptions to this rule, 
but in the main it holds good for all 
of the corn belt states. You can see, 
now, that your father can not, unless 
he uses a weather map, tell what the 
weather will be as long a time ahead 
as can the weather man. The weather 
man looks at his map, and can see a 
storm coming from one to three days 
off. Your father looks at the clouds 


aa. 
and the wind and feels the air, and ig 
doing well to foretell the Weather 
twenty-four hours from now. But your 
father has one advantage over the 
weather man—sometimes, especially jg 
hot summer weather, local storms 
come up about which the weather m 
tells nothing, but which your father 
can foretell by a few hours by look 
ing at the clouds and noticing the 
wind. 

From what I have said about weath 
er maps, you will understand that the 
weather depends mainly on how the 
high and low pressure areas follow 
each other across the country. Yo, 
know that ap ressure of less than 297 
is rather lower than usual, and that 
one of more than 30.1 is rather higher 
than usual. Perhaps you wonder just 
what these figures mean. They meq 
sure air pressure. At sea level, under 
average conditions, the air presses 
down with a force of 14.73 pounds on 
each square inch. This pressure is 
enough to force the mercury in a glass 
tube (known as a barometer) to ¢ 
height of thirty inches. When the 
pressure is more than 14.73 pounds te 
the square inch, the mercury will stané 
as high as thirty-one inches in the ba 
rometer, but when it is less it wil 
stand as low as twenty-nine inches 

Study the weather. Watch the 
clouds, the winds, the temperature ang 
the rainfall. You might try keeping 
track of the temperature, the rainfall 
and the direction of the wind for s 
month or a year’on your home place 
You might buy a barometer and keep 
a record of the air pressure. If you 
want to study the weather out of a 
book at the same time, get the nearest 
weather bureau to send its maps te 
you every day. Also, you might send 
to the Weather Bureau of the United 
State Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., for bulletins on the 
Weather Bureau, Clouds, Weather 
Signs, Instruments for Making Weath- 
er Observations, How Farmers May 
Utilize Special Warnings of the Weatb- 
er Bureau, etc. Iowa boys might send 
to the Iowa Weather and Crop Serr 
ice at Des Moines for the annual re 
port for 1911, which has recently been 





issued. 











profit no other can pay. 


Sharples Tubular has 
the time. J. F. Armstrong.” 


succeeded. Buy a Tubular for the 


all the profits. 





Teronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 





FROM DEBT TO $20,000 


Uses SHARPLES Tubular 
Cream Separator Exclusively 














importance than first cost. 
Like others making most mone 
dairying, the Armstrongs chose the Tubular 
f7\_ in preference to all 
onthe ff Vy others because the 


separators, skims faster and twice as clean, and pays a 
Mr. Armstrong says: 
“Austinburg, O., May 29, 1912.—The 

done fine work all 






Now you understand why owners of other 
separators are discarding their machines by 
carloads for Tubulars. Follow the example of 
the Armstrongs and the many others who have 


double skimming force, easy cleaning and 
Want a free trial? Want 
to sep- 


That, and more, is what J. F. 
Armstrong & Sons, of Austin- 
* burg, Ohio, have done. Like 
other shrewd farmers, they 
have succeeded because they 
know profit is of far greater 
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Designed to stand hard service without a bit of strain or 
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pull and built in fewest parts—simple, easy running, with self-feed table and 
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We Guarantee It Fully 
Improved Wind Elevator carries 
height, any direction. Every machine 
y before shipping. A demonstrated 


success for 38 years. Shi ready to put up. 

Let us send face tock Whe Sitage Pa: ‘d 

Write today. . r 
J06. DICK MPG. CO. 

1492 W. Tuscarawas St. Canton, Obie 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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[THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
gan. zement will be cheerfully answered. 























GRADING CREAM. 


The Wisconsin experiment station 
nas recently issued an interesting and 
instructive bulletin on the subject of 
grading cream which is sold to cream- 
erics. The bulletin -starts with the 
ratuer startling statement that $1,000,- 
000 a year would be added to Wiscon- 
sins income if the quality of the but- 
ter made in that state were improved 
enough to icrease its value one cent 
per pound. It is then pointed out that 
the quality of the butter is very large- 
ly governed by the quality of the 
cream. Referring to the general opin- 
ion that the quality of the cream has 
peen deteriorating because of lack of 
care on the farm, it is suggested that 
the trouble in improving this condi- 
tion is largely due to the fact that the 
creamery does not discriminate be- 
tween clean, sweet cream produced by 
the up-to-date farmer and the poor 
quality of cream produced by his care- 
jess neighbor. Both get the same 
price per pound of butter-fat, and con- 
sequently there is little inducement to 
produce cream in the highest condi- 
tion. To meet this, it is suggested 
that creameries grade the cream into 
first and second grades—the first 
grade to be cream which has a clean 
flavor and contains less than four per 
cent acid and not less than twenty-five 
per cent fat; the second grade to be 
cream which has a fair to good flavor, 
but more than four per cent acid or 
less than twenty-five per cent fat. 

There is no definite way to deter- 
mine the flavor of cream. The buyer 
must be guided by his sense of taste 
and smell. The acidity can be deter- 
mined with accuracy by applying the 
acid test which is described in the 
bulletin. 

Speaking of the benefits to the farm- 
er from skimming a rich cream, the 
bulletin calls attention to the fact that 
more skim-milk is retained on the 
farm, there is a smaller quantity of 
cream to cool, there are fewer pans 
and utensils needed for handling and 


‘transporting the cream, and there is 


less of it to haul. The cream buyer, 
on the other hand, benefits from hav- 
ing rich cream by requiring less vat 
capacity for storing and ripening, less 
fuel in heating and less ice in cooling, 
the ability to churn the richer cream 
at a lower temperature, and a better 
control of the flavor of the butter. The 
bulletin contains suggestions for dairy- 
ne n who desire to introduce the prac- 
tice of buying cream according to its 
grade. Referring to one creamery in 
northern Wisconsin, it is stated that 
the creamery divided the cream into 
two grades and paid one-half cent per 
pound more for the butter-fat in cream 
testing over twenty-five per cent fat 
than, for that under twenty-five per 
cent. It is stated that within a short 
time after this grading was introduced 
there were only twelve out of 350 pa- 
trons who continued to skim cream 
testing under twenty-five per cent fat. 





FEEDING FAT INTO MILK. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In talking with a friend, he said 
his herd of pure-bred Holsteins do not 
keep up to the city requirements of 
three and one-half per cent fat in the 
milk. I asked if he could not feed 
more fat-producing foods and thus in- 
crease the test. He said that this could 
not be done; that he had tried it with- 
out success. He feeds alfalfa, bran, 


shorts and the products of breweries. 


and distilleries, with very little, if any, 
corn. This is an eastern dairy. Is he 
correct in saying that the fat in the 
milk can not be increased by changing 
the feed?” 

While there have been one or two 
extreme experiments conducted which 
seem to indicate that a slight increase 
in the fat content of the milk can be 
made by feeding very rich, fat-produc- 
ing foods, as a matter of practice, it is 
not possible to do this. The percent- 
age of fat seems to be a characteristic 
of the individual, and while it varies 
from day to day and week to week, 
and especially with the period of lac- 
tation, it can not be modified to any 
extent by any change in the feed. From 
What is said concerning the ration fed 
by this eastern dairyman, we suspect 





that it is a more expensive ration than 
he could make by using corn freely 
and using the other feeds to balance 
the corn, 





LEFT-OVER SILAGE. 


It is not likely that there is very 
much silage left over in the silos of 
the corn belt. If there is any, it will 
seal itself, but the seal will be rather 
expensive. That is, the upper four or 
five inches will decay and be worth- 
less for feeding purposes; but this, by 
excluding the air from the silage be- 
low, will keep it very well. What oughs 
to have been done was to put over it, 
when you quit feeding it, some chopped 
straw or some manure, which could be 
thrown away when you started feeding 
it again, and sow that with oats. This 
would make a cheap seal. 

The same should be done with the 
summer silo. In fact,.every summer 
silo should be topped off or finished up 
by cutting up straw and putting it on 
top, tramping it down closely and wet- 
ting it thoroughly. This makes a seal 
that costs nothing. Otherwise, the silo 
will seal itself at your expense. 





SILO AND BARN. 


The picture shown herewith was 
sent us by Mr. H. B. Meis, of Missouri, 

















and shows his silo and barn. By this 
arangement, the silage can be fed out 
with the least amount of labor and the 
least waste of time. 





OIL MEAL VERSUS BRAN. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have twenty-five head of pigs 
which are six weeks old. I can buy 
bran and shorts at $1.70 per hundred 
and oil meal at $2 per hundred. Which 
would be better to feed? I have suffi- 
cient corn and plenty of grass.” 

At the prices named, oil meal would 
be cheaper to use as a balance to the 
corn ration, as it contains consider- 
ably more protein, which is the food 
constituent needed to feed with the 
corn. If our correspondent will feed 
oil meal in the proportion of about 
one part of oil meal to eight or nine 
parts of corn, he will have a very 
good ration, assuming that his pigs 
are on good pasture, which contains 
at least some clover. 


TheLogical Silo Filler 


The vital part of your whole Ensilage pliant 
and investment is the Silo Filler. A false 
move here may spell the difference between 
a one year and 20 years’ service—be- 

N tween 10 tons and 30 tons capacity 

on same power—between short, 

uniform cutting and long, un- 

even cutting—between first 








tween breaadowns, 
pairs and fatal accidentsand 
positive freedom from same. 


“OHIO” 


stands for 58 years of manufacturing 
experience. It spells the best silo 
filler ever made. It tells the make 
that is used by nearly every A 
cultural College and Experiment 

tion in the world. It guarantees you 
a silo filler of absolute safety, gi 

tic capacity, perfect dependability, 
remarkable bimmplicity and greatest 
efficiency. “Ohio” means perfection 
in Silo ‘ining machinery. We ask 
that you investizate the facts before 





= buy any outtit anywhere. 


” Send For Our Catalog 
Also ask for our 56-page book,‘ ‘The 
Evidence.”’. You're tapping the main 
source of Silo Filler information in 
sending for thesé books. They repre- 
sent progress to an unusual degree, 

Write for them ona 
: tal now. 














DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





Cream Separator as right now. 





capacity, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





RIGHT NOW THE BEST 
TIME TO BUY ONE 


There was never before as good a time to buy a DE LAVAL 


The hot weather is at hand when dairying is most difficult 
without a separator and when the increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of cream and butter are 
greatest through the use of a good separator, 
which with present high prices means even 
more now than ever before. 

Then there is the great saving of time 
and labor, which counts for more in summer 
than at any other season and often alone 
saves the cost of the separator, aside from all 
its other advantages. 

This is likewise the season when DE 
LAVAL superiority counts for most over 
other separators,—in closer skimming, larger 
easier running, easier handling, 

easier cleaning and absolute sanitariness. 
A DE LAVAL Cream Separator bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, and it may be bought for cash or 
- on such liberal terms as to actually pay for itself. 
Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or drop us a 
line and we will have him look you up. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 














That’s our capacity since our new factory started, and we 
have the material ‘to keep going till the last hill of corn 
iscut. Don’t you think your order would be safe with us? 
Delivery is going to be a mighty big factor this fall, and 


An Indiana Silo 


is the only one you are sure of getting on the dot. 


IT’S A SURE THING 


you’ll need one to save your late and immature corn this 
fall. Write for catalog and story of “‘The Crops That Failed.”’ 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 


The largest makers of Silos in the world. 


a 
ered 


“ako Building, . . . . Anderson, Indiana 
Indiana Building, .. 


- » Des Moines, lowa 


Silo Building, . .. . KansasCity, 








Drop usa postal and we'll send 
you Free our Big, New Book 
on Sanitary Barn Equip- 
ment — contains valuable 
facts and figures—answers 
dairy barn problems—and 
costs you nothing. 


Bigger Values for Your Money 


It’s chock full of up-to-the-minute matter on Big 
Capacity Litter Carriers, Steel Stalls, hime 
ions, Door Hangers and Barn Equipment. 


Send for this Catalog—Today. 
J. E. PORTER CO., Ottawa, Ill. 
Ask Your Dealer for Porter Goods 








LIM Ensilage 


ie utter 
Send name on postal. 


Climax facts before you mg eng BOO K 


Simplest, safest, most depend- 


able and bizyest capacity Blower 

beret en made. by) wi FR EE 

and size for you at a price that’s 
right. Catalog explains every- 
thing. Send postal today, 
Warsaw- Wilkinson Co., 


70 H.ghland Avenue, 






















Keeps flies and 
J other insect pests os 
of animals—in barn or pa 
ture—jonger than any {mita- 
tion, Used and endorsed 
_ 1885 by leading dairy- 

ers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


in milk and flesh on each 
ason. “Heals sores, stops itching and 
prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. Kiils lice 
and mites in poultry houses. 
1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 
9 enough Shoo-Fly to protect 
200 cows, and our 3-tube gravity sprayer 
without extra charge. Money back if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet, FREE. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. 2 22 1310 N. 10th St., PhilaJ 











Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O.K. 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallases’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


July 12, 1912. 





Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 





























GET READY FOR THE FAIR. 

Unless one exhibits at the county 
fair, he loses part of the pleasure and 
most of the benefit he can recive 
The fair is a good exchange 
Two exhibitors 








from it. 
for agricultural ideas. 
will chat together and exchange help- 
ful hints, as exhibitor and visitor will 
not. The good points of the chickens 
left at home are magnified by distance 
—don't speak of them to the man who 
has gone to the trouble and expense of 
bringing his birds to the fair; who has 
been wiling to show that he has good 
birds, or be shown that his competitor 
has better. Bring your birds, or don’t 
boast of them. 





THE EARLY LAYER. 


Three months from now many early 
hatched pullets will be laying. These 
early birds should be kept growing 
right along if they are to make cop- 
tinuous layers. It does not pay to 
keep undersized, poorly developed 
birds. To secure early maturity, do 
not overcrowd, and do not pamper and 
overfeed on fattening feeds. Give the 
pullets a good dry mash, and scratch 
food. Keep them busy and clean. Get 
them into their winter laying house 
by September, and give plenty of cold 
water, grit and oyster shell. Do not 
make sudden changes in the feed; get 
them gradually on the ration you wish 
to keep them on. The object is to 
feed to produce growth, but not to 
force laying. The forced layer may 
begin to lay in August, but the chances 
are she will moult in the fall, and be 
no better for laying than a yearling 
hen. 





INBREEDING POULTRY. 
Mr. H. M., of Iowa, writes: 


“Some time ago I read an article in 
your paper concerning the keeping of 
roosters the second year for the same 
flock. Does the fowl family differ from 
the animal family, so as to make this 
allowable with good results?” 


Fowls are not different from ani- 
mals. Breeding a sire to his offspring 
is a common practice amongst cattle 
and horse breeders, and a study of the 
pedigrees of famous families of ani- 
mals will show them to be closely in- 
bred. Professor Davenport, in his 
Principles of Breeding, quotes from 
personal letters of noted cattle and 
horse breeders as follows: “With me 
close breeding has proved a sure test 
for purity, and my best and most uni- 
form results have been in breeding 
the dam to her son and to her grand- 
son, and then breeding the produce to- 
gether, intensifying such breeding by 
going back to the grand-dam with the 
grandchildren, until I had a family.” 
“We are believers in quite close, even 
inbreeding. We find the greatest show 
animals are closely inbred. Sires to 
half-sisters is the most common form 
of close breeding, though cousins, 
nephews, and nieces, and even broth- 
ers and sisters, are bred together with 
great success. It of course requires 
good judgment in mating animals that 
are particularly strong in individual 
merit. Should each have a bad defect 
in any way, We should expect that to 
be more manifest in the offspring than 
in the parents, and, likewise, the good 
points would be better. There is no 
sire of any breed so prepotent as an 
inbred sire. When we get to the point 
where we feel the need of outside blood 
We mate an imported sow with our 
best boar, and from this litter we se- 
lect a boar to use on the get of his 
own sire from other sows in the herd; 
that is, we breed this boar on his own 
half-sisters.” 

N. H. Gentry says: “My experience 
in inbreeding is that you do good or 
fail in proportion to the quality in the 
strain of blood; that is, that you in- 
tensify what you have, let it be good 
or bad, let it be weak or strong, in con- 
stitution. A man’s success in inbreed- 
ing will depend on what he has to in- 
breed with. It does not follow that 
every case will be a success any more 
than the matings of animals not re- 
lated will be a success in every case. 
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GRINNELL COLLEGE—‘‘A College with Ideals.’ 


vesper service at four forty-five on Sunday afternoons. 
ciations and the students themselves. 
students and are a notable influence in the college life. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING AND ATHLETICS—There are two gymnasiums adequately equipped, one for men, 
one for women. Special attention under skilled direction is given to physical training. Ward Athletic Field has all modern 
facilities—a one-third mile cinder track, new steel and cement grandstand, dressing 

The adyantages are unsurpassed. 5 
COLLEGE PRIVILEGES—The life in Grinnell is unusually rich in incidental privileges—lectures and ad- 
dresses ; recitals by eminent musicians; organ recitals on the Terril Memorial Organ; the Grinnell Oratorio Society assist- 
ed by noted soloists; athletic events; literary societies; clubs and college organizations of various kinds; all of which con- 








any Sixty-fifth 
Year 
J. H. T. MAIN, 
H 


tribute to the richness of student life. 


PREPARATORY WORK-—Grinnell no longer maintains a full four-year academy, but for the present is 
making special provision for students who are not fully prepared to enter the College. Sub-freshmen, or preparatory 
courses will be offered in German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and, if necessary, one or two other 
subjects. Careful personal attention and supervision will be given, as heretofore, to students taking such courses. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Superior instruction in all regular branches. Excellent equipment. 

Grinnell invites critical comparison on the basis of excellence with leading colleges of liberal arts, east or west. 
The first semester, year 1912.15, begins September 11, 1912, 
For catalogue and full information address, 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, 


FART OF CAMPUS FROM NORTH: 


i Grinnell 


SOMERS, A. M., Secretary 


‘“‘Known and recognized everywhere as a Standard 
College of the highest grade.’’ The largest College, using the word in its proper sense, west of Chicago. 
Offers various courses arranged according to the Group System of studies, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


THE GROUP SYSTEM requires, first, of all students subjects regarded as fundamental to a liberal educa- 
tion; it permits, second, the student to choose as majors and minors those subjects in which he is 
chiefly interested; it gives, third, ample opportunity for free election. 
SPECIAL FEATURES are noteworthy. Studies may be grouped with reference to life work—medicine, 
law, the ministry, social service, business, political life and public affairs. This grouping is an integral part of the regular 
liberal arts courses. The aim is in each case to emphasize the spirit of liberal culture as a prime element in the education 
of the professional man and the man of affairs. Ample laboratory equipment. Largest working college library in the west. 
HERRICK CHAPEL is a center of the College life. There is a daily chapel service at nine o’clock and a 
There are many special services maintained by the Christian Asso- 
These services are all voluntary, but they attract regularly the large majority of the 
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College 


Ph. D., President 
MARY E. SIMMONS, A. M., Registrar 


rooms, gridiron, baseball, tennis courts, 


Grinnell, Iowa 























The animals mated, whether kith or 
not, must be suited to produce good 
results; that is, have no weakness in 
common, and as much good as pos- 
sible.” 

There is no advantage in inbreeding 
cross-bred animals, as soon as a cross- 
bred sire is used, the flock degener- 
ates. Our advice is to use the best 
male bird you can afford. Dispose of 
a good bird only to get a better, not 
because you fear to use him on his 
own pullets. 





SLIPPED WING. 


When a wing shows primary feath- 
ers which drop down instead of being 
folded away and carried up, it is 
known as “slipped wing.” This trouble 
is sometimes caused by the absence 
of some of the feathers, sometimes by 
weakness due to early fighting and 
consequent imperfect closing of the 
wings, sometimes by carelessness in 
handling, or it may be inherited. 

Slipped wing occurs in males more 
often than in females. If the feathers 
are twisted as well as slipped, it is al- 
most impossible to cure it. A slipped 
wing may be cured by putting the 
feathers in position and binding them 
in place. Put a piece of stiff paper un- 
derneath the cord, to prevent cutting. 
Leave the wings tied for some time. 





NEWS NOTES. 


The next meeting of the American 
Poultry Association will be held at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, August 11th to Ilith. 
Nashville is offering entertainment in the 
way of an evening at the theater, a poul- 
try demonstration at the packing com- 
pany establishment, a visit to former 
President Andrew Jackson’s home. where 
an old-fashioned barbecue will be served, 
and a trip to Chicamauga Park and the 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. An appeal is 
being made for funds for permanent head- 
quarters for the A. P. A. The committee 
on the standard for market poultry is ex- 
pected to report at this meeting. 

Since “misery leves company,” some 
of our readers who have been disappoint- 
ed in their hatches this year may be in- 











terested in knowing that there is a gen- 
eral complaint of few chicks for the sea- 
son. The prediction is that stock, both 
male and female, will be scarce and high 
this fall, so take the best care of what 
you have. 


“There is strenuous objections in some 
quarters to the present standard of show 
room Wyandotte type, making the breed, 
as it does, short with broad back and 
deep, round body, spoiling it for heavy 
egg production, as being in radical eontra- 
diction to our accepted egg type.’’ 

The department of agriculture of Penn- 
Sylvania has just issued a large bulletin 
on “Increasing Winter Yield of Eggs.”’ 
This, we understand, will be sent free to 
those interested. 








For twenty-five years the New York 
station, at Geneva, has done very valu- 
able work in relation to poultry. A report 
summarizing the observations made 
states: ‘Specific gravity methods for de- 
termining freshness of eggs were found 
unreliable. Small, active breeds af poul- 
try do better with a wide ration than 
large breeds. Hens fed on linseed meal 
moulted rapidly, and earlier in the season 
than those receiving a large amount of 
tallow. Oyster shells were found to be 
utilized largely in the construction of the 
egg shell. Eleven per cent more eggs 
were obtained from hens when kept in 
pens without cockerels. With growing 
stock, ground grain gave on the whole 
better results than whole grain. Rations 
containing animal food were superior to 
those of vegetable origin for growing 
chicks, laying hens and ducklings. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


5,000 EGGS FOR 
HATCHING 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred P, Rocks 


$1.25 for 15; $2 for 

30; $3 for 50; $4.50 

for 100 during May. 

Sprucemead Farm 
JA 


oA . Prop, 
So. Sth Ave., SHELDON, IA. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


C. Rhode Island Reds and Indian Run- 
+ merducks. After June ist, eggs from Reds @ 
for 100, from ducks $5 for 100. A few yearling breed- 
ers forsale. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Ia. 





WESTERN 


84th year. Prepares for 
college or business. Ten 
modern buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Recreation 
Room, and new Swim- 
ming Pool. Complete 
equipment. Work ac- 
cepted by Colleges. Tul- 
tion 8500. Register early. 
Col. A. M. Jackson, 
A.M., Supt., B0X 65. 


The U.S. Government 
Wants Graduate Veterinarians 
Graduates of the Indiana Weterinary Col- 
lege are eligible for appointments in the U. 5. 
Bureau of Animal Industry and as U.S. Army Vet- 
erinarians, and are fully qualified for successful pri- 
vate practitioners. This college i: one of the best in 
America, ‘teaches all the branches of veterinary sc!- 
ence and confers the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine. Write for catalogue. e 
INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
S24 K. Market St.,. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ward Seminary Fe2,> 


Est. 15. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Superior Faculty. Catalogue- 











LEGHORNS. 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
S range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, 82 per 45, $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 8. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


for 
Silver Laced Wyandottes Se ato tor ea 34 yT8. 
a breeder. Also fancy pigeons. O. M. HEALY, 
Bedford, lowa. 








False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
ples from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 








EDIGREED Collie puppies from trained 
working parents, natural heelers. A. Gerot. 
Riverside, Iowa. 


OUNDS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 18 
days trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, Ill. 


COTCH COLLIE PUPS from registered and 
heel working parents. Males #8. Females $9. 
O. M. HEALY, Bedford, Iowa. 











| ee oy Comb Anconas, Runner ducks. 
Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Wallace, Wel- 
don, lows. 


COTCH COLLIE PUPS whose parents sre 
S trained workers. Sable and white incolor. Price 
$8.00, F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
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WOULD YOU 
TRADE FARMS 


If someone offered you a 
better farm than you now 
own, protesting “better 
crops with less labor, with 
fine markets and splendid 


climate, giving you 


50 10 $200 AN ACRE = 
‘TO BOOT” 


Why not sell out and move to 


Central Alberta 


While-the best Farm Land in Can- 
ada can still be bought cheap? 


Write for deseriptive pamphlet No. 
55 to Secretary, Central Alberta De- 
velopment League, EDMONTON, 
ALBERPA. 


BLACK SOIL 


Level Farm Lands 


$7.0) to $33.00 per acre, 60 miles northeast of 
Jowa. Adjoining Illinois on the north. Located 
in southern Wisconsin, the greatest state in the 
union —_ grass and dairy. Two to three tons 
per acre of timothy hay, first and second cutting, 
during the season of 1911. No stones, overflow, 





hardpan, alkali or quick sand. We have the 
goil, rainfall, climate and market which will 
make these lands worth just as much as Iowa or 
Illinois. The better judge of good farm land you 
are the more you will buy after a personal inves- 
tigation. Seeing ouly is believing. Make a 


anal! payment, have a part of your land cropped 
and let the income from it pay the balance you 
owe. Round trip railroad fare —— pao 
and return every day in the year $9.75 

Send for our new free booklet. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND CO. 
(24 W. Third, Davenport, lowa 


- Health Forces Sale 


e Wisconsin Dairy Farm Complete 
ag Pct 1 Possession to Buyer. 

$10 acres, splendid soil, level, 5 miles to county 
seat, 20,000 population; R. R. station and spur track 
10 rods from house; ship to creamery dally; tele- 
phone, rural route; school house and town hal] on 
premises; 11 room house, furnace, water system, 
barns, stieds, machinery, fences, etc., complete; 
creek through barnyard; large river one-half mile; 
gasoline separator: concrete silo now in construc- 
tion; 35 acres in corn, 40 rye, 55 oats, 20 mixed crops, 
100 meadow, 200 acres pasture and timber, elm, bass- 
wood. ash, birch, oak, etc.; 70 head cattle, 7 horses, 
10 hogs. $80,000 cash, balance 6% mortgage. See 
this —— for yourse Com: 

era R. R. fare refunded. For further ag 
address FRED ARNOLD, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Buy Alfalfa Land NOW! 


We own 26,000 acres of the Richest Alfalfa Land 
in the world, located in McHenry County, North 
Dakota. Cuts three crops annually. Land well 
adapted to all small grains, potatoes, corn and beans. 
Price 625.06 to $35.00 am acre. Any size tracts. Write 
for free booklets and maps. 


ALFALFA VALLEY LAND CO, 
12 First National Bank Bidg.,  Casselton, N. D. 
Minnesota Diversified Farmi 
CES 
arg 

















and an average rainfall of 22 in. 
We guarantee title to every farm 
i Write for list. 

| HODGSON & OK, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


Two hundred choice improved farms in Southern 
ft esota and the Red River Valley. Where corn is 
king and wheat is queen. Where you will be healthy, 
Weail!\y and wise if you will come and buy af once 
aad see our big crops. 

ZUEL-WOOD.GOFF CO. 
Mankato, Minn. or Lake Park, Minn. 


HAY RANCH FOR SALE 


Ove thousand acres near Long Pine, Neb.; 400 
acres chotee level hay land, balance good pasture 
- !; first class buildings; unlimited supply soft 

















ell water piped from cement reservoirs to house, 
bern and tanks. $20 per acre; one-third cash, bal- 
00d school town at actual value not to ex 
$400) cash, balance to suit. Write direct to owner, 
Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sac>a- 
in the world. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities, Thou Thousands of acres available at right 
the finest cHmate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that. gives reliable information. 
Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
FOR SALE farms fo Eastern Kansas 
letered cattie, ‘arms to exchange for reg- 


ance payments to suit at 6%, or will take residence in 

$5000, 

F. E. WATKINS, Waurika, Okla. 

mento Valley, the richest valley 

Prices, The place for the man wanting a home in 
|®acramento Valley 

Se trie CALIFORNIA 
SACRAMENTO, 

(ann MAM & HOHMARN LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota 

Address BOX 392, lola, Kansas. 





COMMERCIAL MOVEMENTS OF LIVE 
“STOCK AND PACKING HOUSE 
PRODUCTS DURING MAY, 1912. 


Reports of the live stock movements re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Statistics, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, show 
a decline in the receipts of live stock at 
the sevn principal interior markets in 
May, 1912, when compared with May, 1911, 
but an increase for the five months-ending 
with May when compared with the same 
period of 1911. The receipts during the 
five months ending with May, 1912, were 
greater than during the corresponding 
five months of any year of the past dec- 
ade. A similar comparison of the receipts 
at the four principal eastern markets 
shows a decrease in May, 1912, and an 
increase during the five months’ period of 
1912. There was a very material falling 
off in exports in May, 1912, when com- 


pared with May, 1911. 
The aggregate May receipts of live 
stock at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 


St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul and Sioux 
City were 3,255,664 head in 1912, and 3,- 
550,875 head in 1911, a decrease of 8 per 
cent. The receipts of cattle, hogs, sheep 
and horses and mules show in each case 
a decrease, while the,receipts of calvs at 
the five markets which report calves sep- 
arately, show an increase. The aggregate 
receipts at these markets during the five 
months’ period ending with May were 138,- 
379,438 head im 1912, and 16,875,152 head 
in 1911—an increase of about 9 per cent. 

The receipts of cattle at these markets 
in May, 1912, ewere 503,383 head, a de- 
crease of 19 per cent when compared with 
622,780 head recived in May, 1911. Calves, 
on the cther hand, srow an increase of 
about 3 per cent, the receipts at the five 
markets reporting them separately being 
96,256 head in May, 1912, and 93,561 head 
in May, 1911. The receipts of cattle dur- 
ing the five months of the present year 
were 2,833,435 head, a decrease of 8 per 
cent when compared with the same period 
in 1911 . The receipts of calves at the 
five markets reporting them separately 
during the five months of 1912gamounted 
to 392,852 head, an increase of about 2 per 
cent over the same five months of 1911, 
and the largest number received during 
the corresponding months of any year in 
the past decade. The*May, 1912, receipts 
of cattle show an increase at St. Paul 
and Sioux City, and a decrease at each 
of the above mentioned interior markets, 
when compared with the receipts in May, 
1911. 

The number of hogs received at the 
sevn principal western markets in May, 
1912—1,913,736 head—was 3 per cent less 
than in May, 1911, although it is slightly 
greater than in April of the present year. 
The receipts during the first five months 
of the present year, 10,268,345 head, were 
about 14 per cent greater than during the 
corresponding period in 1911. This num- 
ber was exceeded only once for the cor- 
responding period in the past decade, 
namely, in 1908, when 10,707,468 head of 
hogs were received at these markets. The 
recipts in May, 1912, compared with those 
in May, 1911, show an increase at Omaha, 
St. Joseph, St. Paul and Sioux City, and 
a decrease at Chicago, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 

The May, 1912, receipts of sheep at the 
seven principal markets, 715,513 head, 
show a decrease of nearly 13 per cent, 
when compared with May, 1911, The ag- 
gregate receipts during the first five 
months of the present year, however— 
4,658,162 head—when compared with the 
corresponding period in 1911, show an in- 
crease of 12 per cent. The receipts of 
sheep during the first five months of the 
present year were larger than during the 
corresponding five months of any of the 
ten preceding years. The May receipts 
of sheep show an increase at Kansas City 
and St. Paul, and a decrease at each of 
the other five principal western markets, 
when compared with the May receipts in 
1911. 

The number of loade live stock cars 
received at he seven markets was 53,147 
in May, 1912, a decrease of 15 per cent 
when compared with May, 1911. 

The total May receipts of food live stock 
at the four leading Atlantic seaport cities 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore,, were 696,018 head in 1912, and 
718,282 head in 1911, a decrease of 3 per 
cent. The receipts during the five months 
ending in May were 3,856,370 head in 1912, 
and 3,511,374 head in 1911, an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent. The may receipts 
show a decrease in 1912 as compared with 
1911 at New oYrk and Baltimore, and an 
increase at Boston and Philadelphia. 

The aMy shipments of packing house 
products from Chicago were 171,221,125 
pounds in 1912, and 184,573,875 pounds, 
in 1911, a decrease of 7 per cent. There 
was an increase in the shipments of 
canned and cured meats, pork and stear- 
ine, and a decrease in the shipments of 
fresh and pickled beef, dressed hogs, lard, 
hides and tallow. 

The stock of meat on hand in May, 1912, 
at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Jo- 
seph and Milwaukee—320,170,589 pounds— 
were considerably greater than in May of 
each of the two preceding years, although 
the quantity was less than in any of the 
three, preceding months of the present 
year. - 
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Dennis Morony, of Mt. Pleesant, iowa 


Has the Best List of 


Farms for Sale in Southern lowa 


438-acre farm located convenient to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and one of the best 
combination stock and grain farms in this part of the state. The improve- 
ments consist of a fine new modern house with all modern conveniences that 
has been built at a cost of $10,000.00, three large barns, all kinds of crib room, 


fine watering places, tight fences, and everything first class. 


This has been a 


feeder’s farm for many years and its owner has made a fortune on it. 
The pastures are the best of blue grass land, and the fields are first class corn 


ground. The price is less than value as the owner wishes to retire. 


only $125.00. 
The ala 

trict of Iowa. 

eastern Iowa. 


DENNIS MORONY, 





Price 


» list of all kinds of good productive farms for sale in this dis- 
here is no better farming country in the world than south- 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





PUBLIC AUCTION SALE OF OKLAHOMA 
STATE AND SCHOOL LANDS 


Beginning August 20, 1912, the Commissioners of the Land office of the State of Oklahoma will sell at the 
highest bid, on forty (40) years time at five (5%) interest, 195293 acres of land in one hundred - sixty (160) 


acre tracts or less, located in 


JNO. R. WILLIAMS, Secretary, 


Woods, Harper and Ellis counties. 


For further information addres 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





A very marked decline is reported in 
the exports of food live stock in May, 
1912, as compared with May, 1911, namely, 
11,732 and 42,576 head, respectively, a de- 
crease of 72 per cent. The cattle exports 
in May were 3,189 head in 1912, and 20,232 
head ni 1911; hogs, 2,314 head in 1912 and 
1,807 head in 1911; and sheep, 6,234 head 
in 1912 and 20,537 head in May, 1911. The 
exports of cattle, hogs and sheep during 
the eleven months ending in May, 1912, 
were 265,462 head, an increase of 11 per 
cent over the corresponding period of the 
epreceding fiscal year. 

The value of the aggregate exports of 
domestic meat products was $13,188,958 
in aMy, 1912, amd $15,050,797 in May, 1911, 
a decrease of 12 per cent. °The value of 
these exports during the eleven months of 
the present fiscal .year, however, shows 
an increase of 7 per cent, namelq, $142,- 
088,070, as compared with $132,371,363 
during the same period of the preceding 
year. 


Buy a Fine Farm in Rusk County 


Rich, virgin land in Northern Wisconsin—a deautl- 
ful country and the most fertile land in the world. 
Good roads; thriving towns- close by; schools and 
churches convenient; good market forall crops right 
at hand. Located 1 to 24 miles from prosperous town 
on Soo line. Plenty of cordwood itor fuel. Timber 
alone worth more than we ask for the land. Only a 
Mmited amount left to sell at present low prices. 
Write today for map and full details. 


SHELDON LAND CO., Dept. 0, Eau Claire, Wis. 


VISIT OUR NEW YORK FARMS 


and see the growing crops. Call on our Mr. McBur- 
ney at 309 Bastable e Syracuse, N. Y., or send 
to B. F. McBURNEY & CO., Fisher Bidg., Chicago, 
LIL., for list of improved New York farms for sale at 
low prices and on easy terms. 


Thirty Dollars Per Acre Will Buy 


fine 680-acre farm—pasture, half timber, half prairie 
—flowing springs—fenced sbeep tight—close to R. R. 
Best bargain in the great Ozark uplift. Wriee to 

ARCH L. SIMS, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 




















Ww. MAKE a specialty of zelling improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 
Hstandmaps. C. E. Brow Ceo., Offices 
Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 


in H da 
lowa Lands For Sale 3 Bors 


to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING &4.0’DONNELL, Kima, Ia. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississipp!. Climate ideal; health good; 
largest natural alfaifa belt south Obioriver. Free 
booklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, end 
easy terms. Send for full information. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 


FOR EXCHANGE 


700-acre unincumbered Gregory Co., S. D., alfalfa, 
corn and stock farm for s unincumbered farm. 
LOCK BOX 137, Jewell, Iowa. 


GREAT POTATO 2110" 


near DULUTH. Investigate this country. Save 
money. Buy direct. Land Commissioner, D. & 1. R. 
R. B., 186 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CBAVEN & CO., Onawa, lowa 




















160 ACRES FREE 


Ten cents in silver (to cover cost of mailing) will 
bring you maps and full information regarding choice 
free homesteads in progressive settiement near new 
railroad now building. Adjoining railroad lands sell- 
ing from $15 to $18 per acre. 


Walch Land Company 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 





N THE FAMOUS MONTEVIDEO CORN 
BELT DISTRICT of S. W. Minnesota you 
can now buy lowa and Illinois best $250 improved 
farms at 960 per acre and up. You can’t do it 
next year and later, when the land owner of this 
region 8S. W. of Minneapolis and the land seeker and 
investor 8. W. of Chicago get acquainted and com- 
pare land prices and farm conditions. Write today 
for our illustrated circular descriptive of thisbonanza 
region, with map and price list, aH mailed free, and 
learn all about this near-by rich and productive biack 
loam prairie district. No crop failures in past 36 
years. Address The E. H. Crandall Land Company, 
Montevideo, Minn. 


Missouri Bargains 


Fine list of farms for sale from 40 to 400 acres, 
ranging in price from $40 to $100 per acre. 


Write for list. 
T. P. CRABB, Renick, Mo. 


Stock F.iaarms and Small 
Ranch Tracts 


We will sell from the famous Spur Ranch (Texas) 
tracts from one section upward, ideal cattle region, 
with enough fine farming land to raise winter feed. 
Are also offering straight farming tands, beside the 
combination with grazing. For full particulars ad- 
dress CHAS, A. JONES, Manager for S. M. Swenson 
& Sons, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


THE HOME-SEEKING FARMER 


looking for wonderfully productive Texas farms in 
healthy climate, perfect title from @rst bands, can 
have details for the asking. Large body for selec- 
tion. Any good farmer can make this land pay itself 
Out On our low prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
Farm Lands, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


BARGAIN 


300 acres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east border. This is corm, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price 875 per acre, 
85,000 cash, balance easy terms. + mile to market. 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Missour! 


New Homestead Law 


Get a 320-acre claim before the big rush. The gov- 
ernment requires only 3 years residence and allows 5 
months leave of absence every year. For further 


information address 
LEPPERT LAND CO., Eads, Colorado 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for list 


HAMILTON & DRAKE 
Dept. C, Winterset, lowa 


IOWA LAND 


Have bargains in Iowa's best, level, deep, black, 
rich corn soil. Come, you will not be disappointed. 


CORN SOR LAND COMPANY, Clarion, lowa 
lowa Farm For Sale 


120 acres 6 miles from good town, well improved, 
$85 per acre. Easy terms. Write for iMustrated list 
showing this and,50 other ——— farms, Buchanan 
-~ zs County, Ia. ERN IOWA 

ND CO., Independence, ions. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
































TOCK er acres under best irrigation 
system, 3) mii m mountains. B. 8. PAD- 

DOCK, Rocky Ford, nce rade. 
in a fertile 320-acre 


A Big Bargain joc ie aa 


dress H. 712 Ky. Street, Lawrence, 





_— 





FOR RENT 


For cash or on shares two well improved farm tao 
Cedar County, Iowa. Farms contain 274 and 160 acres. 
Tenants must be up-to-date. Splendid chance for 


E. COLLAN®S, Tipten, Lowa 
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The Camp Hydraulic 
Grain Dump 









The Hydraulic Jack is the strongest and easiest 
Operated. No gears to break. Elevator equip- 
ped with specia! features found only in the Camp. 

Write for book describing full line of dumps. 


CAMP BROS. & CO. 
106 Depot St., Washington, Ill. 


The Knox 
Seed Corn 
Dryer 
Special 


for corn house 
equipment. The 
best possible 
way to cure and 
care for corn in 
large quantities. 
I can put a 
bushel of corn in 
every four cubic 
feet of space in 
your house with 
mo ears touch- 
ing. Write me. 


Galesburg, Ill. 





L. W. HURFF, 
SAVE LODGED GRAIN 








HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do. They lift up grain, no 
matter how badly lodged, so it may be cut the same 
ae standing. Cut all around your field. Save half 
your time and all your grain. Made of steel, light 
butstrong. Ask the lowa Agricultural Col. 
lege about our guards. They have used 
them—they know. We will ship responsible 
parties on five days free trial. if not satisfac- 
tory return at our expense, and money, when paid, 
will be refunded. Give make of machine. 
Price 4 per set of seven; @5 perset of ten. Use ten 
in heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Champion Grain Guard Co., 3664 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


— STEEL GATE 








Cheapest__ 
and Best 






} 


{ fe POR = 2 . > i 
Ps ES I SE ES 
I will ship all you want on 30 days trial. Put 
them in your barn yard where your stock has 
been breaking down your board gates, or going 
through your gas pipe and wire gates. One of 
my Channel! Steel gates wi!!! outlast any three 
of other make. Strongest gate ever built. Fully 


guaranteed. 
C.t. GADE, 26 Main &t., 


lowa Falls, lowa 














Show Your Patriotism 
| by having a large American Flag in your home 


., Prove to your neighbors that in you the 
Spiritof 76" still lives. Your home is 
incomplete without an American Flag. 
Join the National Flag Association. Help 
place our flag in every home. Encourage 
its display on all public holidays, picnics, 
political gatherings, outings, in hall and 
church decorations, vacation camps, chau- 
tauquas—school commencements and all 
occasions where true Americans gather 
together. 


Special Premium Inducements 
We give fine premiums and pennants, ab- 
solutely free, to all who cooperate with us 
and assist in distributing our beautiful 
flags. The National Flag Movement is 
sweeping the country. Be one ofits mem- 
bers. Send for particulars. Write tonight 
—— details with special premium list. 
ACCTessS 

NATIONAL FLAG ASS’N. 
Dept. N, 186 No. La Salle St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fur Goats Relined 


If you have a fur coat or robe that needs relining 
or repairing now is the time to send it to us. Don't 
put it off until fall. All work guaranteed to be satis- 
factory. Samples of linings sent on request. 


H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 


Manufacturers of Fur Coats and Robes. 
20-26 So. First St.. Marshalltown, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Silos in Kansas.—It is estimated that at 
least 3,500 silos will be in use in Kansas 
by fall of the present year. 























$5,000,000 for Roads.—Massachusetts is 
going to spend $5,000,000 in the next five 
years on state roads. That ought to go 
far toward covering such a patch of the 
earth’s surface. 


A Farmer Knighted.—Mathew G. Wal- 
lace, of Dumfries, Scotland, is one of the 
most expert potato growers in the world. 
He has grown potatoes steadily for twen- 
ty years on a 300-acre farm and in 1911 
was knighted by King George for his 
services in the interests of the potato in- 
dustry, the first time’ that such a service 
has been recognized in this manner. 








Forty-eight Stars.—The new national 
flag, bearing forty-eight stars, emble- 
matic of all the states, including the re- 
cently admitted Arizona and New Mexico, 
was flung from all federal structures in 
the country and from the American navy 
throughout the world on July Fourth. 
Thirteen stars only will be permitted in 
the blue square of the flags that are less 
than five feet wide, to avoid overcrowding. 

A Prolific Cow.—A cow belonging to 
Arthur Russell, of Johnson county, Iowa, 
seems to lay claims to the record for the 
number of calves born at one time. She 
recently gave birth to four calves, all of 
which are alive and in good health. Two 
of the calves are black and two are red 
and one of the black ones and one of the 
red ones have white faces. The cow is 
five years old and has had two calves be- 
fore this. 

Boy Scouts.—The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica are doing some reali and useful scout- 
ing this year. They are under orders to 
search for trees affected with insects and 
disease and report them through the prop- 
er officers to the United States Forestry 
Bureau. This movement started in Penn- 
syivania and has spread throughout all 
the Boy Scout camps. Officers of the 
Bureau state that the boys are doing a 
work of inestimable value to the country. 

Corn in Every State.—It is reported that 
for the second time in the history of the 
country, corn is being raised in every one 
of the forty-eight states in the Union. Of 
course the acreage in some states is very 
sma!l, yet the aggregate is sufficient to 
swell the total acreage in the United 
States considerably, and will effect the 
total output to a great extent. Judging 
by the average production per acre of the 
last few years the total corn crop should 
exceed three million bushels. 

Utility Autos.—Automobile owners at 
Paris, Texas, have adopted the plan of 
dragging the roads themselves. Split log 
drags are hitched on behind the cars and 
the owners proceed to a slow joy ride up 
and down the country roads. Thus is the 
automobile put to varied uses. Farmers 
in certain parts of Iowa are using their 
pleasure cars to haul the milk to the fac- 
tory every morning. A short tongue, 
three or four feet long attaches the milk 
wagon to the automobile and the milk is 
hauled to town in short order. 


Turkey Lives on Own Eggs.—Thomas 
Brossman, a Pennsylvania farmer, tells a 
story of a queer experience with one of 
his turkeys. Brossman owns a flock of 
turkeys. Two months ago one of them 
disappeared. Recently Brossman was 
digging around a hay shock when he 
heard a faint ‘‘cluck.” He dug into the 
stack and found the missing member of 
his flock. Scattered around the turkey 
were shells of forty-two turkey eggs. 
When the turkey became hungry she 
layed an egg and ate it, according to 
Brossman. 


Money for Farmers.—The farmers in 
the state of Oregon have the privilege of 
securing money from the state. These 
farmers have to pay 6 per cent interest. 
They have the privilege of securing from 
250 to $5,000 as their wants permit. The 
state of Oregon has extended this privi- 
lege to the farmers for over fifty years 
and in not a single case has it resulted in 
a loss. It will only be a question of time 
when the farmers of other states will be 
able to secure money at a low rate of in- 
terest.—Better Farming Association. 


T. A. Thornburg.—The stockmen of the 
state will be shocked to learn of the death 
of Mr. T. A. Thornburg, of Linden, Iowa, 
which occurred last week. Mr. Thorn- 
burg was one of the most successful and 
best known cattle feeders in the state. 
He was one of the charter members of 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion and has been a director and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee for many 
years. His death was the result of a very 
sudden attack of Bright’s disease. He 
was buried on Wednesday, July 3d. 


Feed Investigation Dropped.—The con- 
gressional committee to which was re- 
ferred the sensational charges against 
the feed inspection work of the depart- 
ment of agriculture announces that it has 


A Little Talk 


———____. 


About Balers 


Our most valuable crop is not wheat nor corn either. 
Our most valuable crop is the feed crop of grass, hay and 


straw. 


We have neglected this crop in the past and the next 


step forward in up-to-date farming is to stop the waste of grass, 
hay and straw, just as we have stopped the waste in other lines, 


The waste last year was tremendous. 


After the harvest 


there were heavy rains that destroyed millions of dollars worth 


of hay and straw. 


Then came a hard winter—perhaps the hardest winter since 


1860. 


Hay jumped to $30.00 a ton. 


High-priced feed had to be 


bought. The stock suffered and farmers lost money. 


This year thousands of farmers will take warning. They 
will conserve their hay and straw and alfalfa. 


They will bale it and store it away. 


How? 


A baler is now as necessary to a well-run farm as a mower 


or a hay-rake. 


It saves its own cost over and over. 


It cuts down the ex- 


pense of storage and often, before a hard winter, it proves to be 


the best money-maker you have. 


For these reasons our Company has recently added Balers 
to its line of power-farming implemenis. 
Better still, we have got the only real self-feeding Baler 


—the sort of Baler every farmer wants. 


Our Baler cuts out the man on the feed-table. 


Baler does this. 








No other 


It gives you at last a complete automatic 
machine, at a remarkably low price. 

We have a lot more that we would like to 
tell you about Balers. 
the facts, send us a postal today. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
65722 Main Street 


If you care to have all 


La Porte, Indiana 








found nothing in these charges to justify 
a more extended investigation and the 
matter will be dropped. This is what the 
to be expected. The charges were brought 
by a hysterical woman and by discharged 
employes of the inspection department. 
The astonishing thing is that members of 
congress should have given them any 
attention. 


To Purify a Well.—Pump out all the 
water and scrub the walls thoroughly 
with a stiff brush. Then place in the well 
one pound of copper sulphate for every 
one thousand gallons of water. Allow the 
well to stand until it fills near the origi- 
nal depth; twenty-four hours at least. 
Then pump out the water and that which 
runs in on the day following. Lime may 
he used instead of copper sulphate, but is 
not so good. Copper sulphate may be 
added to the scrub water, though this 
would not be absolutely necessary.—Dr. 
Buchanan in Farm and Fireside. 


An Egg Record.—A report comes from 
London, England, of a hen owned by a 
West Sussex farmer that has made a 
great record as an egg layer. Experts 
claim that 600 eggs are all an ordinary 
hen will lay in a lifetime, but Betty, as 
she is called, has already laid 1,400 and is 
still on the job. She is eight years old 
and of no known breeding, being what is 
called a ‘‘barnyard fowl.” Betty has no 
motherly instincts and has never been 
known to set. Of all the chickens hatched 
from her eggs but one pullet has ever 
reached maturity. This pullet is being 
watched closely in the hope that she will 
copy after her mother in producing eggs. 


Small Farm Beef.—Wisconsin farmers 
who are not dairymen are fully aroused 
over the production of high quality beef 
on their farms. They figure that they 
can grow silage almost as cheaply as it 
can be grown anywhere, and alfalfa is a 
tremendous success in that state. With 
these two feeds they propose to fatten a 
prime steer at less cost, they think, than 
it can by other means be fattened. If the 
people of the United States are to eat 
meat—and they will almost regardless of 
the price—then the small farmer must 
produce it and it can be produced at a 
cost and sold at a price that will make 
him good profit.—Chicago Live Stock 
World. 


Wisconsin Cholera Serum.—Serum for 
the prevention of hog cholera, which has 
been in course of manufacture for the 
last few weeks, is now ready for distri- 
bution by the veterinary department of 
the University of Wisconsin. The univer- 
sity authorities stand ready to render 
every assistance possible, and have made 
arrangements for a specially trained field 
man to aid the farmers of the state in 
controlling the hog cholera outbreaks. 
Serum will be furnished at the very rea- 
sonable price of one and one-half cents 











ELECTRIC 


Low Down Handy Wagon 








The only wagon for hauling manure, stone, fodder, 
in, a. Saves } men 55 of high lifts, saves 
orse flesh, avoids rusting. coos ery he 
and a 4 

se repairs. is wag wi 


down. Write fo. 
Ma 


r see W! '. 
Your Old Wagon Over 
Use your old gears, we'll 
ights, 






we 
supply Electric Steel Wheels to 
fit. an te hts, all tire widths. 















—s Quiney, itt. 
| Hers ale 
Steel Wheels 


BOVEE FURNACES at Manutacturer’s 
Prices Complete with Casing for 


5 room house $53.00 
7 room house 58.00 
9 room house 63.00 
11 reem house 68,00 








Larger furnaces for 
churches, school houses 
etc. equally low prices. 

ousands in use. Re- 
quire one-third less fuel. 
Fifteen years en t 
market. Fully guaran- 
teed; absolutely first- 
class. Write for free 
illustrated catalog 
full particulars 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 
195 Sth Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Farmers, Horse Owners tors” 


Every farmer needs the SHAIFFER NAIL- 
LESS HORSESHOE. They will outwear & 
dozen set of the nail-on shoes—saving the horse from 
being crippled—saving much time and money for the 
owner. Thousands are in use throughout the land. 
Anybody can put them on and take them off in a few 
minutes. A bananza for hustlers looking for reMable 
hustlers. ape of shoe and information address 
K. J. MEEHAN, Special Agent for the National 
Nailess Horse Shoe Company, Bernard, Iowa. 














per cubic centimeter, which amount to 
about thirty-five cents for a fifty-pound 
pig. 


Poll Tax.—An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Will you please inform me whether, un- 
der the laws of Iowa, a person who has 
undergone a surgical operation for aDP- 
pendicitis or similar trouble is obliged to 
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poll tax?” Under the Iowa law able | own automobiles to take note of, is to not | will be a good seed yield. Barley and | times; will have to wait on it tili next 
aw fo citizens under the age of forty-five | allow oil to get to tires. Oil is very in- wheat both look fine. Lots of land is | week, to plow it again, as it is small yet. 
wre quired to pay poll tax. There are jurious to rubber, it often softens it, and changing hands at from $80 to $150 per | Oats are looking very well for this sec- 
ne n classes exempted as, for exampie, } eventually destroys its. efficiency and | acre.—W. A. Swan. tion; prospect of about thirty bushels to 
ee rs of the National Guard, and | shortens its life. Gasoline will clean oil + : . + id the acre. Meadows are rather light, on 
pemtrs of fire departments of cities. | from a tire. Gasoline evaporates quickly Sioux County, Iowa, July ae account of so little rain. Farmers as @ 
mer fact. that a person has undergone a | and consequently does not injure the rub- has made se good growth; “ P< out ten | rule are pretty well up with their work. 
asical operation would not necessarily | ber if used merely in enough quantity to ai ce 2 ee ‘ae a i Will commence cutting oats this week.— 
sure him. It depends upon whether he | dampen a cloth. Supporting the car on | DUTNINE badly. There was a light show- | 3 fy Highfill. 
ecu podied at the present time. If | jacks when not in use is another valuable | €T the morning of the 4th. Oats, wheat y ray , 25 
jg able | : My bee , sigh . and barley will be shorter than expected Nodaway County, Mo., June 25th.— 
there is a question about this a physi- thing to know in connection with an au-_ on account of lack of rain. Hay will | Wheat harvest will begin the last of the 
cian's certificate should be obtained. tomobilie. The object is to rest the tires, make about half a crop. Small grain | week. All wheat looks better than ever 


Farm Land Information.—The division 
ation of the Bureau of Immi- 


nform 
arene Department of Commerce and 
to r, Washington, D. C., is issuing a 
pulletin which gives information about 
the farm lands of the United States. This 
pulletin 1s in seven separate sections 
which deal respectively with the North 
Atlantic states, the South Atlantic states, 


the North Central states, Central and 
Western groups, the South Central group, 
the Western states, Northern group, in- 
cuding the Territory of Alaska, fhe 
Western states, Southern group, includ- 
jng the territory of Hawaii. The land of 
each state is discussed briefly under the 
peading of Climate, Surface of Soil, etc. 


A Saner Fourth.—According to the Chi- 

cago Tribune, which makes a specialty of 
gathering statistics of Fourth of July ac- 
cidents, the Fourth this year was the 
sanest for many years. The records for 
1909 indicated a death list of 215 from 
Fourth of July accidents, and over 4,000 
accidents. In 1910 the dead numbered 
131, in 1911, 57, Up to date the deaths 
resulting from accidents this year num- 
per 17 and the injured 326. These sta- 
tistics are, of course, not yet complete, 
put they indicate that the Fourth of July, 
1912, was observed more sensibly than 
any of the recent years and still leaves 
room for hope that some time in the fu- 
ture Wwe may exercise the same degree of 
common sense on the Fourth of July 
that we exercise on other days of the 
year. 

The Modern Cemetery.—We acknowl- 
edge receipt from R. J. Haight, publisher, 
Chicago, Hl., of a book by Howard D. 
Weed, landscape architect on ‘‘Modern 
Park Cemeteries.’’ While the book deals 
with somewhat more pretentious ceme- 
teries than prevail in the country, it will 
be found full of helpful suggestions to all 
who have anything to do with country 
cemeteries or who have an ambition to 
make them more )presentable and beau- 
tiful. It will be found especially valuable 
to those who have the duty of planning 


for new cemeteries. It deals with the or- 
ganization of cemeteries, the proper loca- 
tion, the plan and construction work, 
rules and regulations, care, cemetery rec- 
ords, the improyement of o!d cemeteries, 
etc. The price is $1.60, postpaid, and it 
may be ordered through the office of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer. 





Camp for Dakota Boys.—The Better 
Farming Association of North Dakota is 
doing a wise thing in eariy interesting 
the boys of that state in better farming. 


They will hold a boys’ agricultural camp 
during the state fair, July 22d to 27th. 
Two boys from each county in the state 


will be eligible. They must be between 
fifteen and twenty years of age and pay 
a fee of $5.00 to cover the cost of board 
and incidental expenses. The State Fair 
Association will provide cots, blankets 
and sleeping quarters. The forenoon of 
each day will be given to instruction class 
work, The afternoon to amusements and 
general visitation and observation of the 
ibits on the grounds. Full information 
can be obtained by addressing Thomas 
Cooper, Seeretary Better Farming Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. 





Blackbirds and Grasshoppers.—A cer- 
iain Texas farmer has a three-acre patch 


of corn which was attacked last week by 
@ horde of grasshoppers. In two days it 
looked as if the corn were to be ruined. 
On the morning of the third day the 
farmer heard a great racket in his corn 
field and discovered thousands of black- 
birds which had found the grasshoppers 


and were making their morning break- 
fast on them. In three hours the grass- 
hopers were gone and a rain a few hours 
later revived the corn to such an extent 
that the owner believes he will get a crop 
yet. He says that whereas previous to 
this experience he used to make war on 
the | ackbirds with his shotgun, and use 
his victims for pie, that now he is think- 
ing of recommending that blackbirds be 
put on the protected list. At any rate 
he says no more blackbird pie for him. 


Care of Auto Tires.—Farmer owners of 
automobiles who usually have bad road 
Conditions to contend with, should be 
Careful that the wheels of an automobile 
remain true and parallel to each other. 
Even if the axle of, the machine is only 
Slightly out of true, the wheels do not 
Tun without friction and ti.es are sub- 
jected to a grinding action that has a 
teniency to wear them out quickly. ,“‘Lots 
of tires come into the factory,” says B. J. 
Cox, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
that have been injured in this way, and 
the reason for the damage is usually a 
Mystery to the autoist. He is disposed to 
Place the blame on the manufacturer of 
the tire, except where he knows real con- 
ditions.” Another point for farmers who 





as in this position they are only support- 
ing the pressure of the air with which 
they are inflated. It stands to reason 
that the weight of the car, several thou- 
sand pounds sometimes, is a real load, 
and it is real work for tires to carry it. 
Anything you can do to help your tires is 
repaid in miles and consequently, dollars. 
The life of the tire by adopting this 
method, it is estimated, will be materially 
increased. These are little things, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cox, that are greatly neg- 
lected, and which, if taken advantage of, 
will decrease the annual tire bill of the 
farmer. 


CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. Postal card reports will 
be sufficient. All such reports should be mailed to 
reach Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
order to be tn time for the current issue. 
































Cass County, Iowa, July 2.—Corn grow- 
ing rapidly; fields clean; very dry; some 
local showers. Small grain looking fine. 
Hay light. Pastures good.—L. M. Linder- 
man. 


Hancock County, Iowa, July 1.—Crops 
are fine around here. Corn fields are 
clean, and a good stand; some damage by 
cut worms, Hay and pastures good.— 
David Fraser. 


Du Page County, Ill., July 5th.—Corn 
fair stand; shades the rows. Winter wheat 
rather thin, turning. Early oats good, 
and turning. Late oats good, and in 
milk. Hay short. Keep up the good 
work.—Alvin Anderson. 


Harrison County, Iowa, July 5th.—Hot 
and dry. Corn looking fine, and growing 
rapidly; it is from one to three weeks 
later than usual, but well-tended fields 
are supplied with moisture. Smal! grain 
looks good. Pastures are getting short. 
Hay a small crop. Potato bugs are work- 
ing some.—Claus Hansen. 

Wright County, Iowa, July 5th.—Past 
two weeks have been good corn weather. 
Corn nearly average size, and clean. Oats 
nearly all headed; promise a good crop; 
some have lodged. Haying will start next 
week; hay is fairly good, but short acre- 
age. Have plenty of moisture, but no 
surplus.—Harry Poundstone. 

Crawford County, Iowa, July 8th.—Rye 
and winter wheat harvest commenced to- 
day. Grain fairly good. Corn is doing 
well; not all laid by yet. No hay to 
speak of cut yet. Potatoes and pastures 
are needing rain. New potatoes, $1.50 
per bushel. Feeders are paying 75 cents 
per bushel for corn.—J. T. Slater. 

Waukesha County, Wis., July 5.—Rain 
is conspicuous by its absence. Rye is 
turning. Oats are barely high enough to 
cut. Early potatoes are a failure. Al!fai- 
fa fields are again green, since the crop 
of last week. Fruit looks good. Cherries, 
currants and berries are ripe. Apple trees 
are loaded. Wheat and barley look fair. 
—H. A. Fintel. 

Dixon, S. Dak., July 5th.—We have had 
good rains during the last four days, and 
crop prospects are improved. It looks 
like the small grain will be better than 
medium. The fall wheat is nearly ready 
to cut, and looks good, The grass has 
taken new life, and corn is making a 
rapid growth, but the stand is not good.— 
R. Hines. 

Webster County, Iowa, July 6th.—Dry, 
warm weather the last two weeks; corn 
needs rain; mostly laid by free of weeds. 
Small grain doing well. Harvest will be 
late. Clover good, but not much left of 
last year’s sowing. Timothy ready to cut. 
Heavy crop. Potatoes promise good crop, 
but must have rain soon.—H. C. Stough- 
ton. 

Taylor County, Iowa, July 4th.—Weath- 
er fine; a good rain is needed; corn mak- 
ing a good growth; some fields plowed 
third time, with corn two feet high. 
Wheat is ready to cut, ripening in spots. 
The heads are well filled; straw Iong. A 
good many acres of timothy will be cut 
for seed; heads long and well filled.—F. 
M. Henderson. 

Clinton County, Iewa, July 5th.—A week 
of very warm weather and one light 
shower, July 3d. Corn growing very fast. 
Some plowing the fifth time. It is look- 
ing well, and nearly as far along as other 
years. Oats and barley looking fine; con- 
siderable of the latter. Rye in shock. 
Meadows looking better than earlier.— 
T. H. Dann. 

Hancock County, Iowa, July 6th.—Crops 
are all looking fine. Oats are very rank 
and some are down. Some are not head- 
ed out yet, but there will be a big yield. 
Corn is knee high, and mostly a good 
stand. Hay is turning out well; timothy 
is very long, with long heads, and there 





crop is somewhat spotted, due to local 
showers; in some parts of county. crop 
will be good.—B. F. Hawkins. 


Jones County, Iowa, July 3.—Corn is 
backward, but hot weather the past week 
made it boom; badly in need of rain. Hay 
a very light crop. Small grain doing 
fine; if it would get rain it would be a 
very good crop. Fruit of all descriptions 
very scarce. Apples will be a very light 
crop. Potatoes doing fine, but will suffer 
if we do not get rain soon. New seeding 
caught fine, and doing nicely. Pastures 
beginning to suffer for rain.—W. L. Mc- 
Govern. 

Mercer County, Ill, June 30th.—New 
Windsor and a few miles around, is 
the driest place in the corn belt. We 
haven't had any rain since the middle of 
April; while ten miies away they have 
had rain enough. If we don’t get rain 
soon, our corn crop will be a failure. I 
am thankful that the drouth is just in a 
small area. We will be able to buy our 
potatoes from our neighbors; as they are 
a failure here. Wishing an honest paper 
success.—C. L. Petrie. 

Chickasaw County, Iowa.—While the 
corn is not as high as usual for this time 
of the year, it is very sturdy, of excel- 
lent color, and shows very few missing 
hills. This last point is due to the gen- 
eral testing of seed throughout the coun- 
ty. The oats are well advanced and show 
a fine, thick stand, and some of the fall 
grain has been cut, thus showing ne 
probable shortage of small grain. The 
hay is plentiful and of good quality, and 
the pasture lands are all that could be 
desired.—Ex. 

Montgomery County, Iowa, July 5th.— 
The weather is ideal for the growing 


‘crops. A nice little shower July 2d; but 


we need more. Winter wheat is being 
harvested. Early oats will be ready in a 
week. What clover we had is put up 
with favorable weather. Timothy hay is 
about two-thirds of a crop, and is about 
ready to make. “Pastures, potatoes and 
gardens need rain. Fruit is about al! in 
cans, with a promising grape crop. Stock 
is doing well and is heaithy.—N. W. Nel- 
son. 

La Fayette County, Mo., July 5th.— 
Last week was the warmest and the driest 
of the season in this county, It was a 
favorable week for maturing wheat and 
for the harvest that is in full swing. The 
grain is full and plump, but the stand is 
thin, with many weedy spots. Corn is 
doing fine, and with good weather and a 
late fall, a fair crop may be raised. Pas- 
tures are getting short, and a good rain 
is needed. Potatoes look well, and the 
garden crops are good.—Henry A, Schae- 
ferkoetter. 

La Salle County, Ill., July 5ith.—Very 
little rain except in a few places along 
rivers. Cool weather the first of the 
week, but hot again now. Oats looking 
fairly good on average. Corn making 
some headway these hot days, but the 
early unevenness of stand remains with 
it. It is not an uncommon thing tu find 
two hills side by side, one twice as tall as 
the other. About 25 per cent of the hills 

re smal!. Most people plowing the third 
time. Few still crossing, and some plow- 
ing first time. Haying will soon be in 
progress.—Ernest W. Sass. 

Cedar County, Iowa, July 5th.—It is 
dry and warm. Corn is making rapid 
growth. Most farmers being short of 
hay, many have made a load or two for 
present use; average, a ton per acre. 
Sma!l grain well headed; lodging in some 
places. Spring seeding reported good. 
Early potatoes good crop; too ripe for 
rain to help. Late potatoes just up, and 
full size vines. Spring grain harvest a 
little late. There is a long blossoming 
period for the*timothy. Some old corn 
on hand will be held. Creameries well 
patronized, but most are milking Short- 
horns or other half breeds; not so many 
of the milk breeds here.—L. C. Greene. 

Lucas County, Iowa.—The rainfall for 
June amounted to 3.40 inches, 2.1 inches 
falling in two hours on the afternouvn of 
the 13th, washing the fields badly on roll- 
ing ground. The temperature was near 
normal, and ranged from 43 degrees above 
zero on the 4th to 93 above on the 27th. 
The general prospect at this time is flat- 
tering for all genera! crops. Corn is 
small, but growing rapidly. Clover a fine 
crop, and saved in good condition. Wheat 
and rye are now ready for the binder. 
Lucas county, at this time, makes a bet- 
ter showing than other surrounding woun- 
ties.—C. C. Burr. 

Adair County, Mo., July 2d.—We are 
very dry here at this time. Have had no 
rain for over three weeks, and not an 
over-supply at that time; but still corn 
is looking very well, but most of it is 
rather small. We will finish plowing 
thirty acres the fourth time today, which 
is some over knee high. We have forty- 
five acres that has been plowed three 





known in this section. Most farms have 
some wheat. Oats looking fine, and hay 
where not pastured too close last fall 
promises a big crop. Corn small for this 
time of year, but looking thrifty. A good 
rain would help corn; but farmers would 
rather have a few weeks of dry weather 
to get in the harvest. Gardens fine. Not 
so many cherries as last year; but much 
finer; sell at $2 per bushel. Plenty of 
apples, grapes, pears, and the strawber- 
ries have been an extra crop where 
grown; most farmers have none. One 
case of hog cholera reported. Owner of 
herd had a man from Columbia right 
away to vaccinate all he had. -If Uncle 
Sam would use the price of a big gun or 
two for free vaccine, it would be a big 
benefit to the farmers. If we lose our 
hogs again this year, pork will be a rich 
man’s luxury.—B. O. Mosby. 


Wapello County, Iowa, June 27.—The 
past week has been warm and dry; no 
rain for two weeks. Corn ts growing, 
but needs rain; it is very small for ths 
time of the year. Fall wheat is being 
damaged by the dry weather. Oats are 
looking very well. Some clover cut and 
put up in good shape. Rye harvesting is 
on hand, with a good crop. Cherries are 
a fine crop and a good quality. Plums 
are fairly good. Potatoes will be short if 
we don’t have rain soon.—S. S. Cohagan. 

Cedar County, Iowa, June 28.—The 
weather is still on the dry order. Early 
potatoes need rain, and some pastures 
ditto. Meadows are better than expected. 
Corn mostly plowed over third time. The 
small grain has a heavy growth, and is 
lodging some. Some road work nicely 
done; other just sod piled in the middle 
of the road. Buyers are after all the 
hogs and cattle farmers wil! part with. 
Timothy in blossom a little after due 
time. Many late potatoes planted.—J. L. 
Crozer. 





THE SEASON’S RAINFALL, 


The following tattle shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1912. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfali; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to July 1, 1912.) 
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IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 


For the week ending Jury 7, 1912, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—The weather during the 
past seven days was exceptionally favor- 
able for farming operations, and in most 
sections for the growth of crops. The 
average temperature was about 5 degrees 
above the normal, and while the rainfall 
was decidedly below the average, many 
localitis received light to copious, and in 
a few sections moderately heavy show- 
ers. The warm, dry weather, and the 
excessive sunshine were very beneficial 
for haying and harvesting. Much hay 
was put up in the best condition; the 
yield being somewhat below the normal. 
Most of the rye and winter wheat, and 
many early oats are in shock in the 
southern counties, and harvest has be- 
gun in central and northern sections. All 
small grains give promise of good to ex- 
tra good yields, but late oats need rain 
to fill to the best advantage. Consider- 
abie rust is reported. but probably no 
more than usual. Corn continued to 
make rapid growth, and half of it is al- 
most up to the normal height for this 
season of the year. Some of the earliest 
planted fields in the extreme southeastern 
counties are beginning to tassel, while 
much of the late planted corn is ss than 
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twelve inches high. Pastures remain 
generally good, but are beginning to dry 
up, and should have rain at once. Corn, 
potatoes, late oats, fruit and garden truck 
also need rain. Much of the timothy, es- 
pecially in the southern counties, will be 
saved for the seed. 

The following is a summary of reports 
from crop correspondents showing the 
estimated condition of staple crops July 
1, 1912, as compared with the average 
conditior, on that date in past years: 
Corn, 89 per cent; oats, 100; spring wheat, 
95: winter wheat, 90; barley, 94; rye, 96; 
flax, 96; potatoes, 98; hay, 86; pastures, 
95 per cent. On July 1, 1911, the condi- 
tions were as follows: Corn, 102 per cent; 
oats, 72; spring wheat, 80; winter wheat, 
88: rye, 89; barley, 79; flax, 84; potatoes, 
53; hay, *7; pastures, 60. The secretary 
of the Iowa State Horticultural Society 
reports condition of fruit as folows: Sum- 
mer apples, 21 per cent; fall apples, 20; 
winter apples, 17; pears, 25; American 
plums, 77: cherries, 50; red raspberries, 
51; black raspberries, 65; blackberries, 
40; grapes, 69; currants, 70; gooseberries, 
972 per cent of a full crop.—Geo. M. Chap- 
pel, Section Director. 











MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 


Columbia, Mo., July 6, 1912.—The follow- 
ing report showing Missouri crop condi- 
tions on July ist, was issued today fre-4 
the office of T. C. Wilson, secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture: Splendid is 
the showing made by practically all crops, 
especially during the latter half of June. 
The first half of the month was cool for 
corn, but weather conditions, as a whole, 
have been good, and in pleasing contrast 
with those of a year ago, when fully 100 
counties in the state were greatly in need 
of rain. Barring a few counties in the 
north-central part of the state, where ad- 


ditional moisture would prove beneficial, 
and less than a half-dozen counties in the 
extreme southeast section, where rainfall 
has been above normal, there is practical- 
ly no complaint as to excess or deficiency 
of rainfal). Corn is clean, and, now that 


it is no longer retarded by cool weather, 
is making a remarkable growth. The 
condition for the state is 85.6; ten-year 
average, 81.7. Wheat made a marked im- 
provement during the thirty days imme- 
diately preceding harvest, notwithstand- 
ing the prevalence of some rust in a few 
counties. Final report on condition shows 
75.8; one month ago, 64.2. It is estimated 
that 74.4 per cent of the crop seeded last 
fall will be harveste%. It now develops 
that it would have paid to let stand some 
wheat that was plowed up. Where a 
month ago many fields of oats gave little 
promise of being tall enough to harvest 
with binder, there is now a bountiful crop. 
Condition is 93.8; one month ago, 83.4; 
one year ago, 41; two years ago, 98.1. 
Meadows are much better than seemed 
possible a month ago. 





KANSAS CROPS, 


A canvass of crop prospects in Kansas 
June 26th, by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and reported today, reveals that 
more than six million acres of the winter 
wheat sown will go to harvest, or practi- 
cally the same as was indicated by the 
board's report of two months ago. This 
is between a fifth and a fourth of the 
winter wheat area that will be harvested 
in the United States this year. The aver- 
age condition now, at the beginning of 
harvest, is 76.6, based on 100 as the stan- 
dard. This is a decline of 4.6 per cent 
since the report issued May Ist, but is 
1.6 per cent higher than the government's 
report of June Ist. 

While the farmers reported May ist 
that nearly all the corn was yet to be 
planted, they considered that the acreage 
would be appreciably increased. The as- 
sessors’ returns for the forty-seven coun- 
ties with the abandoned wheat acreage 
that was put to corn added, indicate that 
the acreage will not be as large as a year 
ago, when the total for the state was 7,- 
760,000 acres. The present data suggest a 
10 or 12 per cent decrease for 1912, com- 
pared with the acreage of 1911. The ex- 
tremely late season was principally if not 
wholly accountable for this showing. 
While not a few fields here and there 
failed from various other causes, the 
prominent drawback was the long-con- 
tinue@ low temperatures. Much seed rot- 
ted in the ground, which necessitated re- 
planting or putting the land in other crops. 
Recent weather, particularly that of the 
past ten days, has been unusually favor- 
able for corn growth. The condition of 
corn for the state is 84. 

The backward season for corn has ap- 
parently encouraged the planting of kafir, 
and while last year’s area (919,046 acres) 
in this was much the largest ever report- 
ed, the 1912 assessors’ returns thus far 
received show an increase of 38.6 per cent 
over last year's planting in the forty- 
seven counties. 

As has been known, considerably less 
oats was sown, the official returns sug- 
gesting that the decrease from 1911 is as 
much as 30 per cent, the acreage last year 
amounting to 2,150,000 acres. This, how- 
ever, is much more oats than was ever 
sown in Kahsas an any other year. The 
1912 acreage will probably more nearly 
approximate the state’s normal oats sow- 
ing. The condition of the state’s oats is 
given at 75.7 per cent. 

The indications are that the alfalfa 





acreage was increased in the year ending 
March ist. The first cutting was heavy; 
the second was not so heavy, and a third 
is very promisng. Grasses are reported 
with much unanimity as “better than 
usual,”’ affording luxuriant grazing, while 
the mowing lands give promise of an 
abundant hay harvest. 





1OWA ORCHARD CONDITIONS. 


Ben Davis and Gano apple trees are 
dying in such large numbers throughout 
Iowa this season that the Iowa agricul- 
tural experiment station horticulturists, 
S. A. Beach and Laurenz Greene, recent- 
ly made thorough investigation of the dis- 
tricts most affected. They have just com- 
pleted their preliminary report, in which 
they say that injury and death of these 
fruit trees is due to a number of factors, 
chief of which are cankers and blight, 
caused by various parasitic diseases; the 
early fall freeze of October, 1909; the late 
freeze of April, 1910; the dry season of 
the summer of 1910, followed by the cold 
winter with comparatively light snow, and 
the extreme drouth and heavy crop pro- 
duction of 1911. 

“All of these factors tended to weaken 
the vitality of the trees,’’ say Messrs. 
Beach and Greene, ‘“‘and particularly of 
the older and less vigorous ones, render- 
ing them less able to withstand the un- 
usual and continued low temperatures of 
last winter. Those orchards which had 
been well cared for are showing less in- 
jury than neglected orchards, and their 
trees are recovering more rapidly. Also, 
the younger and more vigorous trees are 
recovering more rapidly; they were also 
less injured. 

“In general, those trees which were pre- 
viously weakened by disease or mechan- 
ical injury are showing the most winter 


killing. This was especially true in Fre- 
mont, Pottawattamie, Mills, Iowa, Polk 
and Page counties, south of the Rock 


Island railway, where no case of injury 
found was traceable to winter killing 
alone. Here the blister canker or Illinois 
canker was the most common cause of 
injury, and it is considered by the experi- 
ment station as a very serious menace to 
Iowa orchards. In Harrison and Woodbury 
counties severe cold is the chief cause of 
trouble.” 

“Where orchards are afflicted with can- 
ker or other disease, the diseased wood 
should be cut out,’”’ advises Prof. S. A. 
3Zeach. “That should be done at once. 
The cuts should extend back weil into the 
healthy bark and wood. The wounds 
should be thoroughly cleansed and disin- 
fected with any good disinfectant, as for- 
malin, corrosive sublimate, copper sul- 
phate, Bordeaux mixture, or lime sul- 
phur, and then covered with paint. 

“Where the trees have been weakened, 
provide them with a generous and contin- 
uous supply of food and the soil moisture 
necessary to make the food available to 
the tree. This can be done best by break- 
ing up the sod and keeping the soil well 
tilled, so as to form a dust mulch at least 
three inches deep. Whenever possible, 
apply manure, especially where the slope 
is too steep for cultivation. This will add 
fertility and help to conserve moisture. 
Such treatment will bring many trees back 
into good condition, and while it may not 
produce results this season, its beneficial 
effects will continue for a good many 
years later.” 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
Chicago, Ill., July 8, 1912.—Leading 
bankers and merchants state that the 
general business situation is fairiy satis- 
factory, with the volume probably as 
large as last year, and the profit returns 
not quite as good. Collections are satis- 
factory and money is abundant, no lines 
of business appearing to be unduly ex- 
tended. Merchants generally are not car- 
rying large stocks of merchandise, and 
manufacturers report improving buying 
orders. The iron and steel interests are 
more active, and prices are advancing. 
Everyone realizes that the presidential 
campaign will exert a conservative in- 
fluence in business, and the effect of this 
has been largely discounted. Crop re- 
ports are highly important at the present 
time in making grain prices, and quite 
general rains in the Northwest recently 
when much needed depressed prices for 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
On the other hand, rains in the winter 
wheat belt at this time are decidedly un- 
favorable, as the crop is already late, and 
much injury to the quality of the wheat 
could be done by heavy rainfalls. The 
Kansas state report for July makes the 
crop condition ideal, with the acreage to 
be harvested over 6,000,000 acres, and 
promise of a crop of about 86,000,000 bush- 
els. It is not possible, however, that the 
great losses in the soft winter wheat re- 
gion earlier in the season, resulting in 
vast tracts being plowed up and devoted 
to other grains, can be made good, and 
the winter wheat crop will be much small- 
er than that of last year. Wheat, while 
much lower than earlier in the year, still 
brings high prices, and not long ago July 
wheat sold 19 cents higher than a year 
earlicr. Corn and oats have been de- 
pressed by good offerings of old grain and 
fine crop prospects, acreages uf both be- 
ing much greater than a year ago. De- 
ferred futures of oats are lower than at 
the same time last year, but corn prices 
are well above those paid at that period. 





Heavy receipts, an approaching holi- 
day, and lower prices in the East had a 
depressing influence on the market for 
new potatoes early last week, prices going 
off sharply. Arkansas and Oklahoma 
shipped in liberal quantities, and good 
supplies showed up from Virginia. Old 
potatoes were practically withdrawn 
from the market, with scarcely any of- 
ferings. New apples have been market- 
ed fairly at 75 cents to $1.00 for boxes 
holding two-thirds of a bushel, and lots 
of gem melons, watermelons, berries and 
fruits were received. New potatoes solid 
at 80 to 95 cents a bushel, and sales were 
made of fresh eggs at 213% cents per 
dozen, while sales were made of cream- 
ery butter at 23 to 25 cents per pound and 
of dairy butter at 22 to 24 cents, with 
packing stock fetching 20 cents. Timothy 
seed sold at $6.00 to $10.00; clover seed at 
$14.00 to $18.00 and flaxseed at $2.14% to 
$2.17%4. 

Cattle of the better class have sold re- 
cently at thé highest prices recorded in 
furty years, the best heavy steers fetch- 
ing $9.65, and predictions of later sales at 
$10.00 were made. The Fourth of July 
holiday broke into the past week’s busi- 
ness, as business in live stock was en- 
tirely suspended on that day, and de- 
pression in cattle prices for all except 
choice lots was in evidence part of the 
week. The grass cattle from southwest- 
ern pastures have been headed for the 
Missouri river markets freely of late, and 
quite a number arrived in the Chicago 


stock yards that were consigned direct 
from Kansas City to Chicago packing 
plants. Aside from temporary holiday in- 


fluences, there was not much change in 
general trade conditions, and reports from 
all around are still to the effect that the 
consumption of beef is materially less- 
ened by its extreme dearness. It is diffi- 
cult at this time to maintain firm prices 
for grass cattle, but even these look high 
when compared with prices paid in former 
summers. Stockmen owning young cattle 
that are doing we!l should hold them un- 
til they are good and fat. It will pay to 
do so, and well bred heifers and cows 
should be kept back for breeding pur- 
poses, for it is going to take a consider- 
able period to restore the beef cattle sup- 
ply of the country to normal proportions. 
A fair idea of the great shortage in the 
cattle supply throughout the country may 
be gathered from the fact that the com- 
bined receipts at the six leading markets 
of the United States for the first six 
months of this year were cut down to 
3,162,000 head, a decrease of 410,000 head 
from the number marketed in the same 
period last year. There is usually a fair 
demand for stockers and feeders on any 
breaks in prices, but most stockmen are 
holding back, believing they can do bet- 
ter later in the year. 

Beef steers sold last week largely at a 
range of $7.40 to $9.25, with the best class 
fetching $9.00 to $9.70 and the commoner 
grass steers going at $5.75 tg $7.25. The 
week opened with lower prices for cattle 
not of the better class, the Monday run 
amounting to 20,661 head, but small re- 
ceipts on other days brought about a rally 
in good lots, with ordinary grassers bad 
sellers at the recent decline. Pretty good 
cattle went at $8.50 and upward, while a 
medium kind sold at $8.00 and over, fair 
killers bringing $7.50 and upward. It was 
very fortunate for sellers that the re- 
ceipts were so modereate, for normal sup- 
Plies would have caused severer declines 
in prices. Cows and heifers had a fair 
sale at $4.30 to $8.35, while cutters sold at 
$3.30 to $4.25, canners at $2.25 to $3.25 
and bulls at $3.75 to $7.50. There was lit- 
tle interest shown in stockers and feed- 
ers, despite their further decline in prices, 
the former being quotable at $4.00 to $6.00 
and the latter at $5.25 to $6.75. Calves 
were purchased fairly on the basis of 
$3.50 to $8.50 per 100 pounds, while milk- 
ers and springers sold slowly at $35.00 to 
75.00 per head. 

Hogs have been greatly depressed in 
values on various occasions of late, the 
Chicago packers taking a determined 
bearish stand and taking advantage of a 
restricted eastern shipping demand to 
force prices to a lower level. The appear- 
ance of hot summer weather has wrought 
the usual change im the character of the 
demand, and after the long period of ac- 
tivity in choice heavy hogs at good pre- 
miums in prices, buyers are now showing 
a preference for the best light hogs. The 
heavy ones are working towards a lower 
price basis and will undoubtedly drop 
much lower as the season advances. 
Owners of these swine should act accord- 
ingly and waste no time in getting them 


marketed and thereby avoid greater 
losses. Recent receipts of hogs have av- 
eraged in weight 238 pounds, showing 


moderate gains in weight within a few 
weeks, and comparing with 235 pounds 
one year ago and 240 pounds two years 
ago. The last hog crop proved to be a 
larger one than was generally supposed, 
and the combined receipts for the first 
half of this year at the leading eleven 
markets of the United States amounted 
to 10,925,000 hogs, showing an increase of 
750,000 hogs over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. There is no abatement in 
the consumption of fresh pork through- 
out the country, its greater cheapness 
than other meats being an important con- 
sideration with a majority of the people, 
and cured meats are also having a fairly 
good sale, despite their dearness. The 
Chicago stocks of provisions on July lst 





are Officially stated to have been 163,196 


026 pounds, compared with 64 278,67 
pounds a month earlier and 133's70 
pounds a year ago. Hogs have sold Pa 


$6.90 to $7.55, with stags ringing $7 7= 
$8.10 and pigs $5.00 to $7.05, & $7.75 to 
Sheep and lambs have under 


: on 
tremely sensational fluctuations nd 
during the present year, being governed 


largely by the volume of the 


rec 
The five great markets of the country 
ceived during the first half of the ot 


5,300,000 head, a gain of 485%000 head oy 
the same period last year, but the ron 
ceipts were very unevenly divided, and 
prices ruled accordingly. During th, 
time of smallest offerings buyers 7 


from $9.90 to $10.60 per 100 pounds’ fen 
lambs and from $7.00 to $8.25 for Sheep 


these being the highest prices ever known 
Of late the market has suffered severg 
declines in prices, however, due to ex. 
tremely generous supplies of spring lambe 
including heavy consignments forwardeq 
from Louisville to Chicago packers, With 
the opening of the season for marketing 
Idaho and Washington range lambs last 
week, prices took quite a tumble, and 
lambs that were poor in quality have gojq 
extremely bad. Owners of spring lambs 
who market thin little flocks averaging 
around 30 to 50 pounds in weight are 
making a serious mistake. If owners have 
sufficient feed, the lambs should not be 
disposed of until they are fat and reason. 
ably heavy in weight. There is a steady 
demand for good breding ewes, and the 
call for feeders is becoming larger all the 
time and promises to attain liberal] pro- 
portions, as many farmers with pastures 
will switch over from cattle to sheep, 
Spring lambs have been selling at $4.59 
to $7.75, with prime lambs worth as high 
as $8.00. Ewes sold at $2.00 to $4.25, with 
breeding ewes fetching $3.50 to $4.25, 
Bucks brought $2.00 to $3.00, while year- 
lings sold at $4.00 to $6.25 and Oregon 
wethers at $3.00 to $5.00. 

Horses were in unusually small supply 
last week, as is customary around the 
Fourth of July, a time when the general 
demand is never very good. The limited 
offerings were a!l that saved the market 
from a bad break in prices, and as it wag 
the poorer horses had a slow sale, even at 
shaded prices, being quotable at $85 to 
$100 per head. Farm workers were scarce- 
ly wanted at all, prices ruling at $100 to 
$200 for horses weighing from 1,100 to 
1,450 pounds, and feeders were mostly 
nominal around $140 to $265 for poor to 
extra. Chunks of 1,250 to 1,450 peends 
were salabie at $150 to $200, while light 
drafters were taken at $175 to $225, with 
heavier drafters scarce and quotable 
around $230 to $325. Ww. 





DRILL YOUR GRAIN. 


There are few farms in the grain belt 
that are not now convinced of the value 
of the grain drill. It is a well-recognized 
fact that drilling as a rule adds from five 
to twelve bushels per acre to the year if 
the crop is drilled, and where grass is 
sown at the same time it gives a much 
better chance of getting a stand. A drill 
with a recognized standing, as it has been 
on the market for a good many years, is 
the Kentucky, made by the American 
Seeding Machine Co., Richmond, Ind. It 
is guaranteed to do the work in the best 
possible manner, and there are _ special 
features about the Kentucky drill about 
which the American Seeding Machine Co. 
will be glad to tell you. They have de- 
scribed this drill very completely in the 
handsome drill catalogue which has just 
been issued, and they invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to drop them a pos 
card or letter request therefor. The men- 
tion of the paper when writing will be 
heartily appreciated. 


EASY TO TURN CORNERS WITH THIS 
TRACTOR. 





A special point with regard to the 
Bates tractor, made by the Bates Tractor 
Co., 25 Bates St., Lansing, Mich., is that 
you can back out and turn square cor- 
ners as easily with their tractor as with 
horses. Their tractor is a _ four-plow 
tractor. and guaranteed to pul! four 
plows under ail conditions, and to £0 
wherever horses can go. It weighs 8.00 
pounds, is made of all steel, and has eigh- 
teen to twenty draw-bar horse power. 
The catalogue of the Bates Tractor Co. 
describes and gives their claims in full 
for their tractor. They hope to have @ 
good many requests therefor from Wal- 
laces’ karmer readers. Note their ad- 
vertisement on page 1062. 


A SATISFACTORY ENSILAGE CUTTER 

An ensilage cutter which has givel 
good satisfaction for a number of years 
is the Blizzard, made by the Joseph Dick 
Mfg. Co., of 1422 W. Tuscarawas St. 
Canton, Ohio. It has a self-feed table, 
which can be adjusted while the machine 
is running, about which the manufactur- 
ers will be glad to tell you. Under the 
title of ‘“‘Why Silage Pays,” they have 
issued a practical and interesting book, 
giving valuable information with refer- 
ence to silage, as well as full information 
concerning the Blizzard cutter. Either 3 
postal card or letter request will briag 
this booklet. 


SATISFACTORY PUMPS. 
If you are having trouble with your 
deep well, or pump of any kind, thé 
Goulds Mfg. Co., 98 W. Fals St., Senec@ 
Falls, N. Y., would like to have you subs 
mit your pump problem, and they wil 
give you expert and reliable advice with 
regard to the pump you ought % use to 
get the best results. Gould’s pumps 4fé 
recognized as standard the country over 
representing many years of experience 
pump manufacture. Interesting litera- 
ture with regard to their pumps has 5 
issued, and can be had on request. Writé 
them if you are interested in pumps 
any kind. 
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yites CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
oct. j—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
oct. 30—Jas. Wilson, Avoca, Lowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
H. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
5—A. J. Podendorf and Frank Rain- 
Aug. Logan, lowa. 


oct. %5—T. 


—¥ g-J. O. James and L. R. McClar- 
AOD, Braddyville, lowa, 


+ 94—C. W._ Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 20—J; T. Molloy, Albion, Lowa. 
Feb. 93—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
oct. 1;—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
oct. 22—C. C. Evans, North English, Ia. 
sHROPSHIRE, OXFORD, HAMPSHIRE 
AND COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
Ang. 20- Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Sugar 
Grove, ll. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tive advertisements already running must have 
potice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 


ater than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
jaue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
gnove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 


theelectrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
canbe made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
peats, however, Can usually be inserted if received 
wlate as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


E. O. Nervig, Slater, Icwa, offers to 
tose out his small herd _of Herefords at 
g bargain. See page 1076 and write for 
particulars. ‘ 

Zobe! Bros., of Dysart, Iowa, who have 
pen breeding Short-horn cattle for a 
pumber of years, announce that they have 
changed their sale date from October 2d 
to October 3d. Full particulars concerning 
their offering will be given later. 

Jersey cattle, of both sexes? from Ar- 
magh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa, are 
advertised in an announcement on page 
1076 this week. If interested in buying, 
write or visit Armagh Jersey Farm, ad- 
joining Oskaloosa. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. ~ 
James G. Long, Harlan, Iowa, offers 
big type Poland China boars for sale, 
sired by his well-known herd boars, B. 
Wonder and Mastodon Leader. See an- 
nouncement on page 1076 of this issue, 
and write or vist Mr. Long if interested 
in buying. His place adjoins town. 

W. W. Marsh, Waterloo, Iowa, offers 
high-class Guernsey cattle for sale, in 
his announcement his week on page 1076. 
Mr. Marsh has imported some of the best 
Guernseys that have come to America in 
recent years. Write him if interested in 
the best, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

In sending us copy for his advertise- 
ment, Fred Ruebush, of Sciota, Ill., ad- 
vises us that he has a choice lot of Febru- 
ary, March and April boars and gilts now 
ready for shipmegt. Also some good brood 
sows bred for fall litters, and two good 
herd boars at 5 each. His stock are 
bred for extra good bone and length, and 
bred and developed for breeding purposes. 
He will be glad to quote prices, or, better 
still, will be glad to have Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers interested, visit him. 

Wm. Crownover, proprietor of Para- 
mount Stock Farm, Hudson, Iowa, will 
s00n get an importation of Belgian mares, 
which he says will be good enough to 
keep on Paramount Stock Farm and mate 
With one of the best Belgian stallions 
that has been imported to this country. 
This stallion, with other Belgians and 
Percherons and Shires from Paramount 
Farm, will be on exhibition at the Iowa 
State Fair next month. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Crownover won a 
lion's share of the futurity prize money 
offered at the last State Fair, which indi- 
Cates the kind of stock ke keeps, some 
of the best prizes being on colts of his 
own breeding. He has had a good trade 
the past season, and will be glad to hear 
from those in the market for something 
g00d in Belgians, Shires or Percherons. 
See announcement this week on page 
1076, and write for other particulars, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


REO POLLS OFFERED. 


Mr. B. A. Samuelson, of Kiron, Iowa, 
Well known to Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
@3 a breeder of Red Polled cattle and Du- 
Toc Jersey hogs, has four good young 
bulls to offer at the present time. A Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative who recent- 
ly called at the farm has visited Mr. Sam- 
uelson's herd many times, but has never 
Seen four better bulls there for sale. All 








are by the herd bull, Lee, a son of the 
many times champion, Cremo. One of the 
bulls offered is out of a dam that is a 
heavy milker, and her dam in turn was 


aiso a heavy milker. Those who under- 
Stand the power of transmitting a heavy 
milk flow to their progeny in the bovine 
race. and are looking for a bull to increase 
the »w of milk in their herd will readily 
appre ‘iate a bull such as this one Mr. 
Samuelson has to offer. He is offering 
bulls that are qualified to head good pure- 
bred herds. Mr. Samuelson is also offer- 
ing a quartette of yearling heifers that 
Would make a splendid foundation for 
nr me wanting to engage in breeding 
‘ed Polls. They are also sired by Lee, 
and are as fine specimens of the breed as 
the writer has seen in many a day. They 
fc, cifers that would do credit to the 
tate Fair show ring. Mr. Samuelson has 
een very successful in saving a good 
the of Durocs this spring. He has some- 
row, ike 135 pigs that were mostly.far- 
bid ed in March. At the present time they 
id fair to be as good as his pigs were a 
os ago, which, by the way, were the 
re the writer ever saw on Mr. Samuel- 
on's farm, and one of the top lots ever 
oo anywhere. A little later we will 

ve more to say about the Durocs. In 
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the meantime, if interestd in Red Polls, 
correspond with Mr. Samuelson. 


HOW ABOUT A SHREDDER THIS 
YEAR? 


It is none too early for the farmer to 
decide on what he wants to do as to 
shredding corn this season... The hay 
crop is better than the average, but still 
short considerably of the normal hay crop 
on account of winter killing, and hay is 
bound to be high in price. It is unques- 
tionably a fact that you can successfully 
carry your cattle through the winter on 
shredded fodder, and do it more econom- 
icaly than in feeding hay, and it will pay 
many of the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
to shred this year. In a good many local- 
ities, farm neighborhoods own their en- 
gine and a silo filler together, and it would 
be a good plan to form a neighborhood 
club and buy a shredder, so that it can 
be used in the same way that the silo 
filler is used. The same engine will run 
the shredder also, and it will cut dewn 
the cost of shredding materially. The 
Maytag Success corn husker and shred- 
der, made by the Maytag Co., 600 North 
St., Newton, Iowa, is advertised this week 
for the first time. The Maytag Co. do not 
ask you to take their word for what their 
shredder will do, but they want you to 
investigate their shredder and find out for 
yourself. They potnt out that it will husk 
and shred twenty to thirty-five acres per 
day, and they will be glad to send you the 
very interesting literature they have is- 
sued with regard to the Maytag Success 
husker and shredder. as well as answer 
any questions you may desire to ask. 
Their catalogue gives practical informa- 
tion on shredding, and they will be glad 
to send a copy thereof to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Note their advertise- 
ment on page 1063, and be sure to men- 
tion the paper when writing them. A 
postal card will bring their catalogue by 
return mail. 


REO wien STILL SELL AT 
055. 

“There is mighty good value in that 
car,”’ is the comment that has been made 
time and again during the past year with 
regard to the Reo the Fifth, which was 
advertised and sold at $1,055 this season 
This price was without the top, wind 
shield, gas tank and speedometer, this 
equipment costing $100 extra, and the self 
starter $20 in addition, making the price 
for the car, fully equipped and complete 
in every way, $1,175. The Reo has lots 
of power for its weight. It wil! go any- 
where, having plenty of power for the 
steepest hills, and it is a well-built car. 
In their initial fall advertisement on page 
1061, R. M. Owen & Co., the general sales 
agents for the Reo Motor Car Co., Lan- 
sing, Mich., point out some of the many 
desirable features of the car, and they 
urge Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are 
interested in buying an automobile this 
fall to investigate most carefully their 
Reo the Fifth. Their catalogue can be 
had on request, and they want you to 
read their advertisement on page 1061, 
and send them a postal card or letter re- 
quest for this catalogue by return mail. 


PORTABLE GRAIN BINS. 


The type of the portable grain bin 
which is coming into use quite generally, 
is illustrated by the Northfield Iron Co., 
of 116 Water St., Northfield, Minn., in 
their advertisement on page 1064. Their 
portable bin is made of metal, which they 
point out is rust-proof and also rat-proof. 
They also point out that their bims can 
be partitioned to store two or more kinds 
of grain at once, and that they reduce 
the danger of dampness and insures the 
grain against fire, as well as preserving it 
better than can be done in the ordinary 
.wooden bin. The Northfield bin is venti- 
lated through the floor and sides, and un- 
der the eaves, and also by a big cupola on 
the top. It has anchor bolts that ‘hold 
it against the wind, and a _ perfectly 
smooth grain floor. The side and floor 
sections are connected by interlocking 
cleats, which they point out are stronger 
than bolts. They also point out that their 
bin is very easy to set up, and that the 
sections are interchangeable. They offer 
to sell their bin on thirty days’ trial, and 
they urge Wallaces’ Farmer readers who 





will need more grain room this year to 
write for the very interesting literature 
they have issued with regard to the 
Northfield metal bin. It can be used just 
as weil for corn as for small grain. A 
postal card request to the Northfield Iron 
Works, 116 Water St., Northfield, Minn., 
will bring their catalogue by return mail. 
They hope to arrange with a good many 
of Wallaces’ Farmer readers to try the 
Northfield bin on trial. 


FORD AUTOMOBILES. 


When a manufacturer can make and 
sell 75,000 automobiles in one year, it 
means that the cars previously put out 
have a record for satisfactory service. 
That is the number the Ford Motor Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., sold this year, and their 
Ford cars are found in every nook and 
corner of the United States, as well as in 
foreign countries. The Ford Motor Co. 
have not only steadily increased their out- 
put, but they have also decreased the 
price. The targe number of cars gives 
the lowest cost of manufacture. For the 
balance of this year, and for 1913, the 
Ford Motor Car Co. advertise the three- 
passenger runabout at $590, and the five- 
passenger touring car at $690, fully 
equipped, this price betng f. o. b. De- 
troit. It is said that Ford cars have 
more horse power according to weight 
than any other automobile made. They 
are a very simple little car, easy to run, 
and they give a very low cost of up-Keep. 
The @ost for tires, gasoline and oil is 
reduced to the minimum. The Ford cat- 
alogue No. 314-A. gives full particulars 
concerning the new Ford car, and the 
Ford Motor Co. will be glad to have Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers send for a copy of 
this catalogue, and they likewise urge 
them to call at the nearest Ford dealer 
and look over the Ford cars. If you do 
not know the name of the Ford dealer 
nearest you, just drop them a line, and 
they will be glad to ‘give you his name. 
A Ford dealer will be found in practically 
every town, and you can quite likely in- 
vestigate Ford cars right at your own 
town. When asking for the Ford cata- 
logue, be sure to request No. 314-A, and 
the advertiser would appreciate it if the 
mention of Wallaces’ Farmer was made. 


HOW TO MAKE FRUIT JARS AIR- 
TIGHT. 


Every housewife knows how hard it is 
at times to keep fruit jars air-tight. A 
preparation which is easy to use, and 
which does keep the jars air-tight, is 
Parowax, the product of the Standard Oil 
Co., which is sold by dealers in every 
town. It seals giass jars, jelly glasses, 
catsup bottles, air-tight, thus preventing 
fermentation or spoiling of the fruit. It 
forms an air-tight, moisture-proof seal, 
and it is a pure, tasteless, odoriess, and 
harmless product. It can be used not 
only to advantage in putting up fruit, but 
1% cents’ worth of it in a boiler full of 
soiled clothes is a great aid in washing, 
as it loosens the dirt from the fabrics, 
leaving the clothes fresh and clean. It 
does not fade or harm the most delicate 
colors or materials. Our readers will be 
glad to know more about Parowax, and 
they can get interesting literature from 
their dealers. If. they would like Mrs. 
2orer’s books on canning and preserving, 
which give recipes for the canning of all 
kinds of fruit, to get the best results, 
they can also secure them by mentioning 
the advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer 
when calling at their dealer’s, or a postal 
card or letter request to the Standard Oil 
Co. will bring them. 


A GREAT IOWA COLLEGE. 


A college which has made Iowa known" 


most favorably without the borders of the 
state, and which enjoys the very highest 
kind of standing within the state, is Grin- 
nell College, of Grinnell, Iowa. This is 
the sixty-fifth year of Grinnel! College, 
and there are few schools in the country 
that have a more promising future. The 
coilege is complete in all departments, has 
an unusually strong faculty, and Grinnell 
students have made good, and are making 
good, all over Iowa, and in adjoining 
states as well. An excellent idea of the 
advantages Grinnell offers can be gained 
by reading the advertisement of Grinne!l 
College, on page 1070, We recommend 





this advertisement to the careful reading 
of the young men and women into whose 
homes Wallaces’ Farmer goes, who have 
in mind attending college this year. Pres- 
ident J. H. T. Main, of Grinnell, will be 
giad to correspond with you if you would 
like to have further information. He wilt 
also be glad to send you the catalogue of 
the college, and any information you may 
desire. Wallaces’ Farmer has no _ hesi- 
tancy in recommending Grinnell College 
—as the school is worthy of the strongest 
endorsement that can be given. 


AN _ALL-STEEL, PORTABLE WAGON 
DUMP AND GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


The advantages of their all-steel port- 
able wagon dump and grain elevator are 
pointed out by the Meadows Mfg. Co., 
of Dept. B-2, Pontiac, Il., in their ad- 
vertisement on page 1063. _. They give 
some interesting facts with regard to 
their elevator and the work it will do, 
and as to the advisability of installing 
an elevator for unloading corn and small 
grain, in this advertisement, and they 
call particular attention to the very rea- 
sonable prices they ask for the Meadows 
outfit. They point out that the horses 
do all the work of elevating the wagon, 
raisng and lowering its automatically. 
They desire Wallaces’ armer readers 
who do not already own a good elevator 
and dump to ask for their catalogue. It 
goes into details with regard to their 
outfit, and their claims therefor, in a way 
that is both interesting and educational, 
and they want Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
to be sure to secure it. A postal card or 
letter request will bring the catalogue by 
return mail. 


FREE CORN CRIB PLANS. 


The John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ht, 
offer to furnish free corn crib plans to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are inter- 
ested in putting up an up-to-date corn 
crib. Their plans show how to buila a 
crib to get the best results where it is de- 
sired to use a portable elevator and a 
wagon dump. It is possibie to get con- 
siderable more grain in a crib where the 
wagon dump and elevator is used. They 
are makers of the Marseilles portable ele- 
vators and wagon dumps, and they have 
issued an interesting booklet with regard 
thereto. Our readers who desire to se- 
cure the free book of plans with bine 
crints, and the booklet telling about the 

arseilles elevator and dump, should ask 
for Book A-28, and same will be for- 
warded by return mail. A postal card or 
letter will do the business. 


A STYLE BOOK OF MEN’S AND 
WOMEN’S SHOES. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who would 
like to get a style book of men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes, can secure it by 
sending the Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Co., Dept. E-10, St. Louis, Mo., a postal 
card request for the new style book they 
have just issued. These people are the 
makers of “Star Brand” shoes, which are 
made in over 700 styles, and which are 
sold through dealers in every town. They 
hope to have a good many requests from 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers for their style 
book, which they believe will prove in- 
teresting. A postal card will bring it. 


ANGORA GOATS 


About 175 head of the brush cleaning kind, also 100 
kids—about 250 to 275 inall. Write me for particu- 
lars or and see me. 

W. P. KIRKLAND, Woodhull, Illinois 


AUCTIONEERS. 


AUCTIONEERS sone" 


Next four week’s term opens Aug. Sth. Are you 
coming? Tuition remains the same—#50 down and 
2% of the first $200 you make out of auctioneeriag. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


Largest in the world. W. B. Carpenter, P: 
Trenten, Moe. Terms opens Oct.7th. i4h 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo We own the larg- 
est mule in the world.” Will you see it? 


E. S. JOHNSTON 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


I conduct 100 sales per year. MT. VERNON, IA. 




























Get New Blood 

into your stock from the largest 
and finest herd of Berkshires In 
the world. Pedigreed animals 
alwayson hand. Our 


BERKSHIRE 


stock is the result of long selec- 
tion for good breeding and 
marketing qualities, and no im- 
perfect animal wil! be offered. 


Prices right, service perfect. 
Write today for particulars, 


.& MORGAN FARM 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, Iowa 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver Ming 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, $. 0. 


I. €. and Chester White boars and gilts. bred 
. sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, no 
akin. Prolific, large kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Sticts, filinsie. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 














Largest Importers in the United States 


STALLIONS 


60 head of big ton blacks. 


day import more than any other two firms. 
Shires—New 
brought to America—so judged by English judges. 


or 15c for catalog alone. 
Coach and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 
No — ness dope on Sunday. 
. B. HOLBERT, Proprictor 
aeons County, 





Greeley Horselmporting Go. 


Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


70 bead of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 
We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 
importation of best Shires ever 
Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of 


pure bred stallions in the world, and large colored 
lithograph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 


Greeley, lowa 





























Another Importation of Percheron and Belgian Mares 
ARRIVED AT MY FARM ON JUNE 4TH. 


These are mostly coming three-year-olds, a few coming fours, and one coming five-year-old. 


I believe I can show you better Belgian and Percheron mares than any other importer. 
lalso have another importation which will arrive next week. 


are very low. 


Prices 
While I have 


a lot of especially fine mares, ] also bave some especially fine stallions and jacks ready for 


immediate service. 


W. L. DeCLOW, 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


CEDAR, RAPIDS, IOWA 








PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Shires and Belgians 
Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion 
go to Hudson, Lowa, and see Crownover’s 
new importation of big, flashy draft ton type that are 
sound and Peht in every way, and a square deal is 
guaranteed. No hot air, but high class horses at right 
prices. Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 

WM. CROWNOVER, 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
three-year-old Clydesdale stallion, one yearling Cly- 
desdale stallion and one yearling Belgian stallion. 
Also a few young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 
boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 


mi ONE IMPORTED 


Clydesdale Stallion 


“Royal Champion,” dark dapple bay, six years old, 
a big fellow, clean legged and priced worth the 
money. Would exchange for ordinary work mares 
or fillies. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 


Hudson, Iowa 














Please mention this paper when writing, 


German Coach Stallions 


and Mares 


We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. Wealso offer home bred stallions two and three 
years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium 


40 stallions and mares arrived from Belgium April 
14th. These, with those on our three farms, makes 
an unusually large number of the right kind from 
which prospective buyers can make selections. 

Fairfax is 8 mi. W. of Cedar Rapids on C. & N.-W.; 
also on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. 
Paul. Cedar Rapids and lowa City Interurban passes 
3 mi. from farm. Cars each hour from either town. 
Telephone for team to meet you. 
HENRY LEFEBURE, 





Fairfax, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 115299 
der’s Model 91699, two oy Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Shier sz by Won- 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. 


on 
‘AY ‘good ane 


bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling brea ‘ce 


Are bred for April 


Model Improver. 
Also a few boars. 


and May farrow. 


to C."g 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, towa 





HOLSTEINS. 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most ey dairy breed, great- 
@st in i. 4 k, butter fat, and in vitality. 








Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a t 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your ean 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, 1 


UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains 





Holst wie FREE Illustrated oe sag most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 
ein-Friesian Asso., . ag y y ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. Williamsburg, lowa , 








Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 


ing. Address 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calves—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHKAYW BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 








JERSEYS. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


has for sale 


Registered Jerseys of 
Both Sex 


from calves a few weeks old to mature cows and bulls. 
Herd headed by the great butter bred bull, Brown 
Lassie’s Maxim, a grand son of the world’s fair butter 
test cow, Brown Lassie, and Eminent’s Combinatign, 
that carries some of the best blood of the Island. 
Write what you want. Can furnish one or a car load. 
Address as above, or come and see them. 








R.O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm I ever offered for sale—cheaptoo. Call or write 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 


PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 
MARYVILLE, MO. 








ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 





Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. 


Good quality. 


If you want a good animal at a small 


price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


c. G. HELMING, 





Waukon, lowa 








e BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


«ood Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hi. 


“The Dells” Stock Farm 


Offers 20 Augus Bulls 





Ready for service of the best families at prices 
that should move them. If you want achoice Angus 
bull write ato nee or come and see. 

Railroad station, Mackinaw Dells, on farm. 





Ss. £. LANTZ, Congerville, Illinois 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of ca 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 


We are offering a superior 

U LLS a of bulls of best breed- 

ng. Am pricing them to 
suit the man with the nae herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 

Address W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
nention Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















POLLAN D-CHINAS. 





eee eS 








JONES’ 


Breeding Strictly Big Type 





Thirty t atchy fe ‘ 
BIG POLAND-CHINAS 72,527 lane's tote 


Orange Price 179861 and Long Choice 172661. 


Address A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa 











Good Luck Herd 
Poland-Ghinas 


Three fall yearling boars sired by Fishers’ Chief 
Price 173025. Herd header prospects. One spring 
yearling sired by Fishers’ Expansion 154079; also a 
few spring yearling gilts bred to Giant Wonder for 
first of September farrow. The large prolific kind, 
with quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. S. FISHER & SON 
Route No. 1, Edgewood, Iowa 


Poland-China Bred Gilits 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 

are tried breeders. They are natural fiesh carriers of 

the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 

type. G hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Sioux City, lowe. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 


~ GROWTHY Poland-China gilts bread 
©) —225-250 Ibs., from mature parents, large litters. 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class berd 
boar. Prices $25 to €30. Have few good boars yet at 
-¥ each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
years. Two miles northeast of city. P.8. & 8. 
Ban. Box W. F., B. 4, Davenport, lowa, 











POLAND.GHINAS 


Three good fall boars for sale. The kind with good 
feet = and very smooth. Ready for immedi- 
ate service 


W.E BALMAT Mason City, Iowa 


MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


These are sired by my herd boars, B. Wonder and 
Mastodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can satisfy your wants for size and quality. 
Fall and spring farrow. If interested, write me or 
callatfarm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa. 








FALL P L SPRING 
ye BOARS 
heading material in August boars sired by 
wor 8 noted big Jumbo and out of Lady Tecumseh 
2d, my great show sow that weighed 625 Ibs. at 22 
months. Other fall boars by Smooth Big Bone. 
Henry Den Hartog, Orange City, lowa 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 
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GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year 


by the R. P.C.C. Address 
S. A. CONVERSE, - 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
Internationa! and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


Red Polied Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading pure 
bred herds. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 





Cresco, Iowa 





Algona, lowa 





Kiron, lowa 





SHEEP. 


Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
rams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarside offers some excellent yearling rams 
from imported sire and dams. One pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 123 
pounds of wool each for five years. These rams will 
reg for $25.00 each. The first one ordering I will sell 

for $20.00. See who is first. 


C. A. NELSON, Waverly, lowa 











SHORT-HORNS 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds, 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemar 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
wanta herd bull. They are genuine good ones We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 
Don't delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 9 
months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 
by the 2400-Ilb. Scotch bull, Meystonme. Priced to 
sell. Address 


HARVEY HARRISON, Washta, lowa 


Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


STERLING HBNIGHT 318671 
Weight 2000 pounds; calved July 14, 1907; 
Knight 174212; dam. Princess of Lake City by Fitz 
Eustice 126912, dam Imp. Dalmeny Princess 9th by 
by Scottish Sailor 150776, Also some Poland-China 
fall boars suitable to head herds. Cail or write for 
full description. 
RUEBEL BROS., 
Farm one mile east of town. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 








Marathon, lowa 





RED LIGHT 329810 and KING GLOSTER 


361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers for sale. Address 


J.A. KILDEE, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 








SHORT-HORN BULLS| 


Three-year-old red Scotch herd bull for sale, an ex- 
cellent breeder; also his 3 yearling sons, red, ready 
for immediate service, the tops of our 1911 bull crop. 
They are all well built bulls and have size. 

0. A. HYLBEN, Mitchell County, ST. ANSGAR, IOWA 


HEREFORDS. 


For Sale at Bargain 


small herd of 


HEREFORDS 


headed by Brigadier 10th, strong in Anxlety blood. 
Farm near Thompson crossing on Interurban north 
of Des Moines. Call or write. 


E. 0. NERVIG, Siater, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELE IA. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
Summer Term July 29, 1912 


Catalogue free if you write today—later thirty 
cents in stamps. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. ; 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


C. C. Evans, Auctioneer 


and breeder of high class 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Sales of this breed aspecialty; also farm sales con- 



































ducted in a most satisfactory manner. Ten years 
suceessful experience. Write for other particulars 
and dates. Address 

Cc. C. EVANS, North English, Iowa 








LEARN [0 BE AN 
AUC STONED. 







colin, Ne 








Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 

agg | are second to none in breeding and individual- 

y. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














OliverS. Johnson 


TIPTON, 10WA 


Farm and Live Steck Auctioneer 


Bold 105 sales from Sept. ist to March 1st—9575, 000.00. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


sire, Red ° 


Osage, lowa : 
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